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Summertime 
is the time when students 
put aside readin, ritin, 


rithmetic, and take up 


RHYTHM. 


A challenge to every teacher and student this summer is 
to stimulate musical tastes into a lifelong source of pleasure 


and accomplishment. 


Whittle’s can make your summer a profitable one by assist- 
ing with your selection of summer-study materials and 


equipment. 


Write now and ask to be placed on our mailing list for 


catalogs issued. And always use the Whittle Mail Order 


Service. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 











TCU SUMMER MUSIC 
CAMP 


Texas Christian University 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


For Students and Teachers!! 


Band Workshop and Clinic: 
Students: July 4-16 
Teachers: June 27-July 16 


Choral Workshop and Clinic: 


Students: July 18-30 


“Teachers: July 11-30 
Modern Dance Band 
Workshop: 


Students: June 20-25 


Drum Majoring School: 


Students: July 11-16 
String Pedagogy Course: 


Teachers: June 6-August 27 


For additional information, bulletin and 
registration blank, write to the camp 
director, Dr. Clarence J. Best. 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., Mus.D, President 
1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer term: Leo Po 
dolsky, pianist, June 12-29th; Evan- 
geline Lehman, teacher of singing, 
June 30-July 15th. 

Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 
Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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ROSS LEE FINNEY 
Fiddle-Doodle-Ad . 
A collection of easy pieces 
PHILIP DAVID FRANK 
My Very First Violin Book 


tes f he 


ofes to e very young stuce 





/ ook with big n 


PHILIP GORDON 
Fiddling for Fun 


Score and set of parts . 
Score ee 
String parts, each 


Practice material for string quartet 


ce * 3} quarte © four-part 
le 


JOHNSON 


Pieces for Violin and Piano .75 


LOCKREM 
Six Easy 


Includes: Mar So Sad elody, Canon, . 
6 P ‘ 
Reverie, The Bugle, and Western Hymr 


WILLIAM KROLL es 
Polka ‘ 
Happy-Go-Lucky 
Moment Musicale 
Three 
nd highly successful “Banjo and Fiddle” 


recorded by Jascha Heifetz 


KLAUS LIEPMANN 


Songs and Marches by Famous Composers 
arranged for Violin and Piano . 1.00 


ew pieces by the coms 







Easy sions of a dozen pieces by Beethoven, 
Meo t, Schubert and Schumann 


SERGE! PROKOFIEFF 
Three Pieces from “Music for Children” .60 


upon famous tunes by 


aus Liepmann 





Very easy 


Prokofie 


pieces based 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 








ACHIEVEMENT, A CHALLENGE 


(EDITORIAL) 


WD erine the coming months, many State Asso- 
ciations of Music Teachers will hold their annual 
conventions. Some of these, by virtue of vigorous 
leadership, will show commendable progress and 
worthwhile accomplishment. On the other hand be- 
cause of inactive, incompetent or slothful leadership, 
actual retrogression may be evidenced in other in- 
stances. 

In looking toward the selection of officers for 
the coming year, there should be a lot of invoicing 
of leadership stock, both on the part of associations 
which elect officers and of the individuals proposed 
for election. With respect to the factors of good lead- 
ership, vital consideration should be given to (1) 
the time available for work, (2) the personal wil- 
lingness to work, (3) the correct concept of sound 
public relations, (4) the individual knowledge of the 
over-all and immediate objectives of the association, 
and (5) the necessary stamina requisite to adminis- 
tering the affairs of the association toward the at- 
tainment of their stated objectives. As individual 
members of associations may we make this analysis 
of ourselves in a realistic manner? 

To be a good and productive officer requires 
thoughtful planning and prodigious work. Good offi- 
cers raise the level of respect for and attractiveness 
to associations; incompetent officers lower this respect 
to that of their own stature. Old Bismarck, though 
unsound in much of his philosophy of life, was correct 
in this statement: ‘Creative life issues out of strug- 
gles. From the plant, through the insects to the birds, 
from the birds of prey up to human beings; there is 
no life without struggle.” There can be no worthy ad- 
ministering of the affairs of associations unless there 
is a corresponding expenditure of energy. 


Officers should not cling to offices as though 
said office were personal property. Did you ever 
see a non-progressive grocery store? Did it attract 
you as does the modernistic chain-system store? Do 
you enjoy doing business with a dilapidated filling 
station, particularly when you are away from home 
as a tourist? We cannot evade the inevitable answer. 
Should not the officers of an association of music 
teachers be equally sensitive to the welfare of the 
prospective, or dissatisfied member? Officers should 
not serve unduly long. Associations profit by the in- 
jection of new leadership viewpoints. 

Let's assume that every state association will be 
fortunate enough to secure the most competent lead- 
ership available. There is so much that needs to be 
done: (1) too many music teachers are improperly 
trained; and (2) many others have retrogressed in 
terms of existing standards. All need motivation, for 
the child's future is at stake, if taught improperly. 
Leaders need to raise standards of teaching. This 
can be done by higher standards of certification, 
eliminating those unfitted for teaching, and by in- 
creasing the training of many others through attend- 
ance upon (1) summer terms at colleges, (2) periodic 
clinics, and (3) master classes. 

Let each teacher remain alert to the responsi- 
bility due the child. Mr. W. S. Parker, International 
Secretary of Kiwanis, at a training school for newly 
elected officers, said the following which we can 
wisely follow: “No man shall place a limit on thy 
strength! Such triumphs as no mortal ever gained 
may yet be thine, if thou wilt but believe in thy 
Creator and thyself. At length, some feet will tread 
all heights now unattained. Why not thine own? 
Press on! Achieve! Achieve!”’ 





* 





(IN THE COVER 

Bess McLennan Hughes is a 
graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa in voice. Subsequently, she 
acquired three semesters of gradu- 
ate study in the same institution. 
As an artist student she has studied 
in the master classes of Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, Oscar Saenger, 


Deems Taylor, and John C. Wil- 
cox. Additionally, she has been a 


JUNE 1949 


close student of singing and of the 
teaching of singing while carrying 
the responsibility of a heavy sched- 
ule of daily instruction. 

Mrs. Hughes has had more than 
twenty-five years of successful 
teaching experiences in schools and 
in her own private studio. 

Two of her former pupils who 
have distinguished themselves are 
Frances Eileen Hutt, now Mrs. 


Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 


and Miss Eula Morgan, winner of 
the Elizabeth Rethberg scholarship 
with Percy Rector Stephens and 
an opera award with Oscar Saen- 
ger. The latter-mentioned artist is 
now appearing in pictures in Holly- 
wood. There are many others who 
serve in their respective communi- 
ties as useful singers; still others 
hold responsible positions as church 
choristers, school music teachers, 


(continued on page 20) 








TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSUCTATION 


THIRTY-FIFTH STATE CONVENTION—JUNE 9-10, 1949 
With Texas Chapters of 
NATIONAL ena TEACHERS OF SINGING 
n 
AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Headquarters — Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


The approaching thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Texas Mu- 
sic Teachers Association to be held 
in the Capitol City of Austin will 
feature outstanding Musicians and 
Music Educators. Headlining the 
programs will be such notables as: 
Peter W. Dykema, Henry Sopkin, 
Harold Morris, and an array of 
prominent Texas Music Educators. 
Mrs. LaRue L. Conlon, President, 
has arranged a program that should 
appeal to all. For the first time the 
State Organizations of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing 
and the American String Teachers 
Association will meet in connection 
with the TMTA. All members of 
these three organizations are urged 
to be present. 


PROGRAM 





MRS. LA RUE LOFTIN CONLON 


MISS RUBY LAWRENCE 
President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Thursday, June 9 9:00 General Session, Recital Hall, Univer- 
12:00 Luncheon: Sun Room of Stephen F. Aus- sity of Texas 
tin Hotel President's Address, Mrs. La Rue 
Pi Mu State Council of Texas, Congress Conlon 
of Pi Mu Mothers and Pi Mu Chapter Greetings from Max A. Mitchell, 
Presidents President of Oklahoma Music 
4:00 P.M. Registration—Mezzanine Teachers Association. 
5:00 to 7:00 Tea Reception 9:15 Address: ““The Strings in American 
Home of Dr. and Mrs. Irl Allison, 1516 Music”’ 
Enfield Rd. Henry Sopkin, Conductor, Atlanta 
6:00 Dinner, Texas Music Teachers Associa- (Georgia) Symphony Orchestra 
tion Council 9:45 Address: “Piano Technology in Teach- 
(Board of Directors and District Asso- ing and Learning’ 
ciation Presidents), Home Economics Joseph Blankenship, University of Texas 
Tea House 10:05 Address and Demonstration: ““The Use 
8:30 Concert, Recital Hall, University of of Educational Films in Music Teach- 
Texas ing” 
Program of compositions by Harold Oliver Holt, Department of Education 
Morris, Texas Composer, and Guest Psychology, University of Texas. 
Artists 10:45 Panel Discussion—‘“The Problems of the 
10:00 Reception, Honoring the Guest Artists Accompanist” 
and all new members of every asso- Dr. Walter Hodgson, Chairman; Daniel 
ciation Sternberg, Henry Meyer, Hubert 
Friday, June 10 Kaszynski, Leota Stillwell 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast, Stephen F. Austin Hotel 12:00 Buffet Luncheon, Home Economics Tea 
Progressive Series Teachers House 
Dunning Teachers 2:00 P.M. General Session, Recital Hall, Univer- 
National Association of Teachers of sity of Texas 
Singing Address:: ‘“‘“Music and the Emotions”, 
American String Teachers Association Peter W. Dykema, Professor Emeri- 
a 
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3:00 
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HWFFICERS 


DR. ARCHIE N. JONES 
Vice-President 


DR. HENRY E. MEYER 
Board of Directors 


1949 


tus, Columbia University 

Sectional Meetings: 

1. Piano and Organ, 

Chairman: Mozart Hammond, South- 
ern School of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Texas; Bess Hieronymus, Frances 
Newman. 

2. Strings — In conjunction with the 
Texas Chapter of the American 
String Teachers Association: Chair- 
man: Dr. T. S. McCorkle; Lena Mi- 
lam, Marjorie M. Keller, Albert Gil- 
lis, Judson Custer. 

3. Voice —In conjunction with Texas 
Chapter of National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 

Chairman: Dr. H. Grady Harlan and 
Professor Chase Baromeo 

Speakers: Dr. Thos. S. Williams, 
‘Preparing the Right students for the 
Right Careers’; Carroll Ault, ‘““Mak- 
ing Choir Singing Count in Voice 


DR. T. SMITH McCORKLE 


4:00 
4:30 


6:30 





Vice-President 


MRS. O. J. DIDZUN 
rd of Directors 





Study”; Chase Baromeo, “Repertoire 
for the Student of Voice’; Wm. Har- 
grave, ‘Voice Instruction for the Col- 
lege-level Student’. 

Business Meeting, Recital House 


Organ Recital, 
Dr. E. W. Doty, Organist 


Banquet, Capitol Dining Room, Stephen 
F. Austin Hotel 

Program Chairman, Dr. Archie N. Jones 
“Forum on Ethics’, directed by Leota 
Stillwell, Houston Music Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Address: “Civilization and the Atomic 
Age,” Dr. Robert Montgomery, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Music: Austin District Music Teachers 
Association. 

Saturday, June 11 


Breakfast, Board of Directors, Austin 
Hotel. 


T. M.T. A. 





MRS. WILLIAM J. KEARNEY 
Vice-President 





HUBERT KASZYNSKI 
Board of Directors 








MISS RACHEL KENT , MRS. CURTIS C. SMITH 
Board of Directors MRS. E. A. PASCHAL Board of Directors 
Board of Directors 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS AND MUSIC EDUCATORS APPEARING ON TMTA PROGRAM 





— mag Conductor, Harold Morris Dr. Walter Hodgson William Hargrave 
tlanta Symphony Texas Composer North Texas State Southwestern Baptist 
Orchestra College, Denton Seminary, Ft. Worth 





Joseph Blankenship Marjorie M. Keller Dr. Thos. S. Williams Dr. E. W. Doty 
University of Texas Dallas Public Schools McMurry College University of Texas 
Austin Dallas Abilene Austin 
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E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 

TCU, Ft. Worth 
TMTA, Past-President, 
and Life-Time Member of Board of 


Directors 


Charter member 


MUTHER, DAUGHTER 
PLEASE AUDIENCE IN 
PIANO PROGRAM 


E. Clyde Whitlock of Fort 
Worth Star Telegram writes: “The 
Cecilian Club did a gracious thing, 
affording its own public and the 
players’ friends a pleasant evening 
of music, when it presented Mrs. 
Orlin R. Morse and Mrs. Eleanor 
Morse Hall in a two-piano pro- 
gram Monday night at the Wom- 
an’s Club. It was a mother-daugh- 
ter combination, a situation so un- 
usual that the audience warmed to 
it in friendly response. Mrs. Hall 
is a member of the club, and her 
fellow Cecilians welcomed the audi- 
ence and served as ushers. 


An opening group from Bach 
offered the organ fugue in F minor, 
known as the “Little,” the chorale 
prelude ‘Rejoice, Beloved Chris- 
tians,’ both arranged by Scionti, 
and the Howe arrangement of 
“Sheep May Safely Graze.” The 
players reached their stride in the 
Howe item, second in the group, 
which was done with limpid tone, 
fluent passage work and admirable 
balance. 
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LOS ANGELES NEIGHBORHOOD bs 
FILLS NEED IN COMMUNI 


The Los Angeles Neighborhood 
Music School, located at 358 South 
Boyle Avenue in Los Angeles, is 
one of the finest of its kind in the 
country. Pupils of all races and 
ages, from six to approximately 
forty years of age, are given the 
finest of training at little or no 
cost. 

The School is supported entirely 
by voluntary subscriptions and an- 
nual memberships. It receives no 
support from any other source, not 
even the Community Chest. It is 
a non-profit corporation, founded 
in 1932, to answer the musical 
needs of the economically under- 
privileged children of Los Angeles. 
A civic-minded board of Directors 
maintains a staff of music teachers 
to provide lessons at less than cost 
as well as scholarships for the tal- 
ented, and free lessons for those 
unable to pay. At the present time, 
300 to 500 lessons are given each 
month to 120 students. 

Under the capable direction of 
Miss Anina Mueller, instruction is 
offered in piano, voice, violin, viola, 
cello, trumpet, trombone, guitar, 
and theory. Plans for the future 
include string-ensemble, choral 
groups, and wood-wind as well as 
percussion instruments. 

The teachers practically donate 
their time inasmuch as they receive 
but fifty cents per lesson, which 
is the basic fee. However, many 
pupils pay less, or are given their 
instruction free of charge when un- 
able to pay. 

Miss Mueller, whose musical 
education was obtained at the Juil- 
liard School of Music and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has 
had a fine background of teaching 
and professional experience prior 
to taking over the responsibility of 
the Neighborhood Music School. 












Uli, 
LSA 


recent’ intérview with 
School Officers, the Board of Di- 
rectors 


the,S hasta IS POY 2 
represent tive licdnethes i _— 


In th 











lations Offitce-of- Mi Phi Epsilon, 
national musical sorority of which 
Miss Mueller is an honored mem- 
ber, the fact was brought out that 
the type of project being handled 
at the Neighborhood Music School 
was not a purely local one. It is 
a nation-wide project because con- 
tributions from any part of the 
country are welcomed, and they 
would help develop the approach 
of solid-Americanization in teach- 
ing of music to the under-privi- 
leged which is what this school 
stands for. 


It was further brought out that 


members who contribute either 
large of small amounts become list- 
ed patronesses — and thus make 


possible the training of talented 
children who otherwise would be 
deprived of the opportunity of de- 
veloping the ability inherent within 
them. 


Mr. Wm. H. Richardson, presi- 
dent of the School, has given the 
following information: ‘Five, ten, 
or twenty-five dollars makes you 
a member; fifty dollars gives you 
patron. scholarship membership; 
one hundred through five hundred 
dollars establishes an annual pat- 
ron; and one thousand dollars en- 
titles the giver to life membership.” 


The Neighborhood Music School 
recognizes that a dollar is not too 
little and a thousand dollars not 
too much to invest in our youth. 
Its work also brings into focus the 
fact that the composers and singers 
of tomorrow's songs are the self- 
same youth of today—not all of 
whom have the wherewithal to de- 
velop their talents. 





BESS McLENNAN HUGHES 
TULSA VOICE TEACHER 


Recently, Dorothy McCormick, 
soprano of Tulsa, Oklahoma was 
presented by her teacher, Bess 
McLennan Hughes, in an attrac- 
tive recital of classic, romantic and 
modern songs in the auditorium of 
the All Souls Unitarian Church of 


Tulsa. She was accompanied at the 
piano by Mrs. E. L. Teachout. 

Mrs. Hughes is a member of the 
Tulsa Accredited Music Teachers 
Association, Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association, and the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing. She is a subscriber and 
booster of Southwestern Musician 
Magazine. 








Score (including Piano) 


Small Onchestra 


KABALEVSKY-BOURDON 


Comedians’ Gallop from “The Comedians” 
Score (condensed) ..50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 


KHACHATURIAN-BOURDON 


Darce of the Rose Maidens from “Gayne Ballet” 
Score (condensed) .50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 


Gallop from “Masquerade” 





Happy Days for String Teachers! 
MASTERWORKS fx Strung Orchestra © 
of 


BACH - AVISON - PURCELL - LE CLAIR - CORELLI 
for String Onchestra and Piano 

The material chosen for this edition, while not difficult, is of suffi- 

cient musical value to be worthy of professional performances. 

“B” parts selected from the harmonic structure enable the elemen- 


tary student to participate immediately in ensemble playing. His- 
torical references add interest and are useful in program planning. 


2.50 
Parts (Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, ‘Cello and Bass) 1.00 ea. 
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String Oncherttra 


BACH-SONTAG 

Allegro from “Dramma Per Musica” 

Score .40 Parts ea. 25 Complete 1.00 
BACH-THAULOW 

Prelude in E Minor 

Score .40 Parts ea. 29 Complete 1.00 
TEMPLETON, A.-CARYLL 

Bach Goes to Town (with percussion) 

Score (condensed) and Parts 1.00 
COLLINS, A. 

The Dancing Master (Overture) 

Score 1.00 Parts ea. 25 Complete 2.00 
LEE, D. K. 

Introduction and Allegro 

Score 2.00 Parts ea. .30 
STRINGFIELD, L. 

Mountain Dew from “The Blue Ridge’ 

Score Pe Parts ea. 35 Complete 2.00 
VERDI-HARRIS 

Prelude to Act 3—"La Traviata” 

Score .60 Parts ea. AS Complete 1.25 





Score (condensed) .50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 

Lullaby from “Gayne Ballet’ 

Score (condensed) .50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 

Waltz from “Masquerade” 

Score (condensed) .75 Partsea. .40 Complete 4.00 
KHACHATURIAN-HORLICK 

Sabre Dance from “Gayne Ballet” 

Score (condensed) .50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 
RICHARDSON, C. 

Running off the Rails 

Score (condensed) .50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 
STEVENS, H. L. 

Caribbean Caprice 

Score (condensed) .50 Partsea. .30 Complete 3.00 
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TRAINING FOR MUSIC APPRECIATIUN 


The article ‘‘Training For Music 
preciation” or 


Ap- 
“You Can Become An Art- 
ist In Music Appreciation’ was written 
by Florence Smith, a_ talented musician, 
and a graduate of Music from the American 
Conservatory of Mustc with a Master of 
Music degree. Miss Smith ts President and 
Director of the International Friendship 
Gardens Music Festivals, Inc., located in 
International Friendship Gardens, Michigan 
City, Indiana. This year will mark the 
ninth year of this out-door-musical enter- 
prise. She ts Minister of Music of the First 
Christian Church, Michigan City, Indiana 
and ts an outstanding piano teacher. She 
presents her pupils tn a Spring Festival of 
Music every June. The Festival lasts three 
days, beginning with the junior, then the 
intermediates and ending with the Sentor 
Students. She has written articles for The 
Etude and ts the author of a book which 


is to come off the press ( The Higley 
Press), at an early date, entitled ‘‘Protes 
tant Church Mustc In America.” 


de venncsacun What is 
it? Primarily, appreciation implies 
judgment of values. These values 
concern experiences of various 
types, according to the object which 
has evoked them and to the mind, 
heart and life of the appreciator. 
We live in a Christian land. Chris- 
tianity has sailed on waves of 
music, has soared on the wings of 
Music, and has been inspired by 
the power of music. Uplifting music 
is as much a mark of the Christian 
faith as is the Gothic Cathedral 
or the pulpit with its Bible. Music, 
the generic name of art, is a scien- 
tific demonstration of the mental 
and spiritual nature of Being, for 
it predicates a purposefully active 
force, purposefully active capaci- 
ties, dealing with the substance, 
capacities and force of the highest 
thing in the highest creature. Ap- 
preciation may be said to be the 
afterglow of pleasure which comes 
from having recognized, if not dis- 
covered, some embodiment of 
beauty in an art product. Appre- 
ciation pervades the common life 
with its beneficent influence. 
Music appreciation is knowledge 
united with feeling, the perception 
of beauty and the eager response 
to beauty, final and supreme. Since 
music has developed from the life 
of the race, a full appreciation of 
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FLORENCE SMITH 


127 E. William St., Michigan City, Indiana 


it will include a correlation with 
the history of the race, its discov- 
eries in the field of science, and its 
expression in literature and other 
arts. Music is a language of the 
emotions. It represents the broad 
range of human experiences. If 
America is ever to become a great 
nation musically, as she has become 
commercially and politically, such 
must come through educating 
everybody to know and love good 
music. 


Three categories branch out to 
complete the expression of music. 
Three classes of musicians are: 
(1) the very few who create music; 
(2) the large number who perform 
it; and (3) the great class whe lis- 
ten to it. 

Understanding most certainly en- 
hances enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion; however, the only necessary 
qualification for an appreciation of 
music is a nature sensitive to music. 

Here is what music appreciation 
should do: (1) lead people to love 
the finest music; (2) guide the 
forming of taste for beauty in music; 
(3) provide for experience in, and 
acquaintance with, a fair repertoire 
of the world’s best music-literature 
through all available means and 
sources; (4) develop keenness of 
perception in discovering rhythmic 
and melodic likenesses and differ- 
ences determining mood, story and 
thought-content; and (5) cultivate 
discriminating skill in aural recog- 
nition of phrase, sentence, period, 
characteristic rhythmic patterns, 
theme repetition, pattern and form, 
mood, personality of instruments 
and instrumentation. 

The chief elements in music are: 
(1) MELODY. Melody is a suc- 
cession of tones so arranged that 
they translate feelings into sound. 
Some melodies are liked because 
they are always associated with 
noble or endearing sentiments or 
with some pleasant event. Among 
such melodies are home songs, na- 
tional airs, and some national folk 
songs. Melody must have simpli- 
city. One of the supreme charms 
of a really great melody is often its 


simplicity. (2) RHYTHM. Melo- 
dies are beautiful and retain their 
popularity indefinitely because 
their composers have combined a 
strongly marked rhythm. (3) HAR- 
MONY. Melodies are liked because 
the mind always associates them 
with rich harmonies and_ back- 
ground. (4) FORM. Melodies must 
have balance and orderliness. (5) 
MOOD. The greatest of all tests of 
beauty in a melody is in its mood, 
or in its ability to arouse a definite 
emotion in the listener without the 
aid of a spoken word. 

The meaning of various musical 
names are: ORATORIO. An Ora- 
torio is a more or less developed 
drama on a Scriptural theme, set 
to music in recitative, arias and 
choruses, with an orchestral ac- 
companiment, but without action, 
scenery, or costume. OPERA is a 
drama or a story set to music for 
voices and orchestra with scenery 
and action. OVERTURE. An 
Overture is an orchestral composi- 
tion having the character of an 
introduction to an oratorio, an 
opera, or other extended work, and 
generally constructed from melo- 
dies and motifs from the work it 
precedes. In more modern usage 
it is also an independent work 
planned to portray the emotional 
drama of some great piece of lit- 


(continued on page 30) 
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E. ROBERT SCHMITZ, PIANIST 


San Francisco 18, California 


SUMMER SESSION IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


E. Robert Schmitz, the brilliant 
French Pianist, will hold his mas- 
ter classes in piano for a second 
consecutive summer in San Fran- 
cisco, California, at the Schmitz 
School of Piano. The session, 
an intensive professional training 
course, will be held from july 2 to 
August 13. 

Classes will meet four afternoons 
a week during the six-week ses- 
sion, with technique and interpre- 
tation classes scheduled on alter- 
nate days. Technique classes are 
devoted to the study of adequate 
pianistic motions founded in a 
knowledge of physics, physiology, 
mechanics, and other related sci- 
ences. Interpretation classes consist 
of a balanced program of piano lit- 


erature performed by members of 
the class with critical analysis by 
Mr. Schmitz. 

Applied technique classes will 
meet twice a week for a period of 
two hours. These classes are de- 
signed to develop and explain the 
material covered in the master ses- 
sions and provide a chance for 
supervised application of these 
ideas by each member of the class 
to their own performance. Private 
lessons with Mr. Schmitz, and with 
authorized assistants will be sched- 
uled in the mornings. 

Students recitals and excursions 
in the Bay Region and adjoining 
points of interest are already 
planned as extra-curricular activi- 
ties. A limited number of scholar- 
ships will be awarded for the 
course. University credit is obtain- 


able. 











Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 
Robert Wayne Bedford, B.S., M.S. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Branom, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas Baptist 
Marshall. Texas 
Dexter L. Riddle, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


College 


Sommerce, Texas 
Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin College 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. ©. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 


EE. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, B.M., Ph.D., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 








East Texas State Teachers College 


|San Antonio, Texas Denton, Texas College, Stephenville, Texas 
|Ralph Ewing, B.M., M.A., Mus. D.| John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. | Donald W. Morton, M.M 
| Chairman, Department of Music Director, Department of Music |Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
1 Oo 

Sam Houston State Coilege Texas Technological College Kilgore eal College 
Huntsville, Texas Lubbock, Texas Kil jore, ; exas — 
|C. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. “| Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. eee es 
| Chairman, Department of Music Chairman, Department of Music hairman, Department of Musi 
| Texas Wesleyan College | Lamar Junior College 
Southern Methodist University Fort Worth, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
vauas, Van kK ‘ik. M 7 Donald W. Bellah, M.M | Lawrence A. Hanley, M.A 
Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. Director, Department of Music Chairman, Department of Music 
Dean, School of Music 

y pet gee of Texas Paris Junior College 
Southwest Texas State College SUSHI, 20X38 Paris, Texas 
San Marcos, Texas a bear Doty, Fn aaa Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. ean, College of Fine Arts Chairman, Department of Music 


| Southwestern University 
Georgetown, 


| Henry E. 


| Director, Department of Music 


exc 
Meyer, 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 


| Trinity University 


University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 
Bruce Spenser King, 
Choirman, 

Department of Music 


1 
a 


BM., M.A, 


Texas State College for Women 


SCHOOLS 


|John Tarleton Agricultural 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

Sister Mary Bernard 
Director, Department 


M.M., BM 
of Music 


| Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 


| 


| 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
Head, Department of Music 


Sul Ross State College 


| Alpine, Texas 


| 





Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 


| Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines & 
Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas 
Frances Newman, acting head, 
Department of Music 


Texas Luthern College 


Wayland College 
Plainview, Texas 
Guy Wood, B. M., B. A., M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Theological Seminary 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 


John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A. 


Director, School of Music 
Junior Colleges 


Amarillo College 

Amarillo, Texas 

Howard R. Dill, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Corpus Christi Junior College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burnett Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 


Seguin, Texas Dallas, Texas 
Gertrude E. Stein, B.M., Ph.D. Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music. Director, Department of Music 











Officers 


E. W. Doty, President 


Don W. Morton, Secretary 


Walter H. Hodgson, Vice-President 


Directors 


H. Grady Harlan, Past-President 
E. Edwin Young 


Donald Bellah 
Daniel Sternberg 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 
W. L. Ardis, M.M 


chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Temple Junior College 
Temple, Texas 
Irene Havecost, M.A 


Chairman, Department of Music 


| Blinn Junior College 
| Brenham, Texas 
Mrs C. Lauderdale, B.M. 


Chairman, Department of Music 
F 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B.M., 
M.A., Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M. 
Mus. D., President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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THE MUSIC THEATRE: ITS FUNCTION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT UF AMERICAN MUSIL AND ART 


CLIFFORD EDWIN BAIR, MUS. D. 


Founder-President, National Association for Opera 
426 Hawthorn Road, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Dr. Clifford Edwin Bair was a _ boy 
choir singer tn his home town of Golds- 
boro, Pennsylvania. He has had the finest 
vocal training available tn America and 
Europe. Moreover, he has had many unusual 
experiences as concert artist, teacher of 
singing, producer, and lecturer. Dr. Bair 
received the Bachelor of Music Degree from 
Chicago Musical College in 1928; in 1948, 
he was awarded the Honorary Doctorate 
of Music by the same institution for the 
distinguished services he has rendered as a 
musician. He ts the author of many articles 
in the various music journals of the U. S.; 
few men have held a larger number of pro- 
fessional and civic leadership responsibilt 
ties. Article reprinted with permission of 
Author. 


Ae senmicns music and Amer- 
ican art like the other fields of pro- 
duction are measured by the qual- 
ity as well as quantity of products 
they develop. Thus far the few 
professional art centers located in 
the two or three metropolitan areas 
have not produced the music and 
art products of American stamp 
which can give us a just claim to 
leadership as a nation in the cul- 
tural field. Nor can these few cen- 
ters handle the abundance of, nor 
meet the aspirations of, the talent 
we have available in our great land, 
and give it employment. The an- 
swer lies in more “home industry” 
and “markets” for our art pro- 
ducts, i.e., music and art produc- 
tion centers in small cities devoted 
to the employment of local talent. 
This, in turn, develops a new 
“people’s’ audience and new 
sources of recreation and enter- 
tainment for the community. 

It may be years before these 
indigenous centers will provide the 
seasonal professional employment 
for performers now found only in 
the larger cities. However, a be- 
ginning must be made and can be 
directed to that end under the guid- 
ance of a professionally minded 
and trained leadership. Meanwhile, 
these local set-ups can provide em- 
ployment for professionally trained 
leaders, can serve as a Clearing 
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house and laboratory for the native 
creative and recreative artist, and 
can develop a wider market for the 
American art product. 

Depending upon the artistic in- 
tegrity of the leadership, these pilot 
plants of American art production 
can attain to standards of perform- 
ance as high as will be found any- 
where. In fact, I do not hesitate to 
say that when sufficient funds are 
available for adequate mounting 
and a fluent orchestra, better per- 
formances can be achieved with 
casts working daily for six weeks 
than by professional groups whose 
rehearsal time is limited to six or 
eight hours. 

Out of my own experience and 
study I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the Music Theatre is the 
logical agency and the necessary 
one to concentrate upon if we are 
to attain leadership in the world 
of music and art. It is a matter of 
historical fact that only those na- 
tions which have a _ well - estab- 
lished music theatre have achieved 
a balanced advance of all the arts 
and reached a position of leader- 
ship in the world of art. History 
points up great art movements and 
personalities as emerging from 
Italy, France, Austria, and Ger- 
many. In these countries the state 
theatre or opera house stands as 
the focal point toward which artists 
can look for a unified expression 
and from which their separate arts 
can radiate individual advances. 
For this is the only medium which 
combines so many elements: the 
singer, conductor, orchestra player, 
composer, dramatist, stage director, 
dancer, scenic designer, scenic 
painter, costumer, light-man, make- 
up man, etc. 

Not only does the music theatre 
unite these various agencies into 
a whole, it also stimulates the 
growth of each. If any element is 
lacking at production time, need of 
it is felt and noticed—and generally 
something is done so the same situ- 


1] 


ation will not arise again. In Win- 
ston-Salem the Piedmont Festival 
Association, an outgrowth of local 
music theatre performances, has 
sparked the growth of an arts and 
crafts center, a civic orchestra, a 
male chorus and a women’s chorus, 
two mixed choral groups, a com- 
munity boys choir, and a better 
schoo! music program. It has given 
encouragement to the Little Thea- 
tre and Children’s Theatre groups 
and has enlisted the support of 
such agencies as the Chamber of 
Commerce (with its slogan of a 
balanced community), the Junior 
League (with its national program 
of community arts), and the city 
and county school systems. Under 
its auspices an arts council, set up 
as one of the Community Chest 
agencies, is developing an integrat- 
ed year round arts program ‘“‘of, 
by, and for the people” of the com- 
munity. 

A similar program is evolving 
in Mt. Airy (N. C.) under the 
leadership of the Mt. Airy Oper- 
atic Club. With funds earned 
through its productions it has 
brought to the town professional 
directors who are engaged in the 
development of related arts fields. 


(continued on page 30) 
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HOUSTON SYMPHUNY 
ORCHESTRA 


A “Three B's” program of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms was offered 
at the sixth subscription concert of 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra 
on January 17, with Ginette Neveu, 
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| William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
|| PROFESSOR OF VOICE 


} Musicologist - Lecturer - Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
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EVANGELISTIC 
WEEKLY 


wrote in one year 
72 that they were saved 


through sermons in 


America’s 





Editor 
John R. Rice 


The Sword of the Lord 


No other periodical 
full-length revival and gospel messages by 
America’s leading soul-winners (3 each 
issue}—messages as given before the largest 
assemblies by 


Dr. Bob Jones, Sr. 
Dr. Charles E. Fuller 
Dr. Robert G. Lee 
Dr. Joe Henry Hankins 
Dr. Bob Shuler 
Dr. John R. Rice 

and many others 


publishes so many 


@ Evangelistic sermons 

@ Reports on great revivals, stories of happy 
conversions 

@ Bible teaching on revival, soul winning, 
the Holy Spirit, holy living. 

@ Bible questions answered. 


An interdenominational, fundamental Chris- 
tian magazine. Saves souls, revives Chris- 
tians, delivers from modernism, sets revival 
fires. Eight large tabloid pages weekly. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


35 issues (eight months) 


$1.00 


(In Canada, six months) 


mple free: send coupon today 








Fill in COUPON TODAY! 


} THE SWORD OF THE LORD 
} 214 West Wesley, 


5 Sop. SW-1, Wheaton, Il. 
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French violinist as guest soloist. 

Miss Neveu was introduced to 
American audiences last year when 
she appeared as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of her distinguished 
compatriot, Charles Munch. Miss 
Neveu played the Beethoven violin 
concerto with the Orchestra and 
Mr. Kurtz chose the Bach Brand- 
enburg Concerto No. 3 and Brahms 
Symphony No. 4 to complete the 
program. 

The Orchestra's Third Promen- 
ade Concert on January 21 pre- 
sented Jacques Abram, pianist, as 


REVITALIZING 





soloist who played one of the first 
performances in the United States 
this season of Benjamin Britten's 
Piano Concerto. Abram introduced 
the revised version of the Britten 
work to America last November, 
when he performed the concerto 


with the Utah State Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Born in Lufkin and reared in 


Houston, Abram attracted another 

sold-out house for the Orchestra. 

The Promenade program also in- 

cluded Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Italian”’ 

Symphony, and a Mozart Adagio. 
* — 


THE CHURCH 





THROUGH THE MUSIC PROGRAM 


From: St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 31, 1948 


Today I wish to continue with 
our analysis of the methods of re- 
vitalizing the church. Our church 
song books contain some splendid 
hymns and also some which kill 
a congregation's enthusiasm. From 
the psychological angle, a good 
song is one which has harmony 
and a stirring rhythm which lends 
itself to untrained male voices, as 
well as to graduates of conserva- 
tories of music. 

Recently I have been visiting 
various churches for the purpose 
of observing their music. Just from 
my listening to the half-hearted 
singing in many of them, I have 
felt sorry for the congregation, 
since many of the men were really 
trying to participate in the music 
but couldn't because it was so dif- 
ficult or so-lacking in a strong, 
essential rhythm. It would be a 
great boon if our churches limited 
themselves to a few dozen of the 
good old hymns in which people 
can really participate. For church 
music should be sung with delight 
and gusto, so that the very walls 
almost burst outward with the 
hearty music. Churches need more 
men’s music. 

There are two chief psychologi- 
cal purposes of music in the church. 
The first is its value in producing 
wholehearted participation by the 
congregation, for a crowd that has 
cooperated in music and ritual is 
much easier for the speaker to in- 
fluence. A clergyman thus deserves 
to have a strong musical build-up 
before he delivers his address, for 


when the musical prelude to the 
sermon has been weak and half- 
hearted, the clergyman’s task is far 
more difficult. 


Second, music is valuable chiefly 
because of the old emotional mem- 
ories and moods which are rein- 
stated by it. Thus, idealistic 
thoughts of one’s childhood and the 
moral precepts of one’s mother, 
should be resurrected by the music. 


But this demands the singing of 
familiar hymns! These effeminate 
hymns which too often are em- 
ployed today, handicap the clergy- 
man, kill the interest of the congre- 
gation, and fail to call up those old, 
religious memories. 


Some clergymen, too, are guilty 
in this connection for they select 
hymns whose titles fit into the ser- 
mon topic but whose music is list- 
less. Just hear the French foreign 
legion sing the Marseillaise and 
you will understand what I mean 
by wholehearted singing. Why, the 
Marseillaise has such _ inspiring 
power that its singing has actually 
been forbidden in times past be- 
cause it inflamed the French sol- 
diery too much. 


A living church thus needs well 
lighted auditoriums which suggest 
that people are alive and friendly. 
And it should have music that both 
inspires and evokes 100 per cent 
participation by men, women and 
children. Besides, this music should 
include the familiar hymns of our 
childhood, to open the storehouse 
of our emotional memories. 
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THE DEMANDS OF COMPOSITION 


AMBER HALEY POWELL 


Boonville, 


Amber Haley Powell is a private piano 
teacher, certified by the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education, a member of the 
Executive Council of Missourt Music Teach- 
er's Association, member of the committee 
for the revision of the Syllabus of the 
piano section and of Applied Music for 
High School Credit. She is a native of 
Colorado, and was educated at Colorado 
Woman's College, Denver. Later she moved 
to Los Angeles, California, and became a 
theatre organist until the advent of the 
“talkies”. She has attended summer ses- 
stons at the Swinney Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Central College, Fayette, Missouri, 
studying with Dr. N. Louise Wright, who 
encouraged her to write piano teaching 
pieces. Mrs. Powell's songs and piano 
pieces have been used on faculty and stu- 
dent graduation recitals at the Swinney 
Conservatory. They will be found in the 


catalogues of G. Schirmer, Inc. and _ the 
Theodore Presser Company. During the 
summer of 1947, she attended the last 
master class taught by the late Mme. Olga 
Samaroff Stokowskit at the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music and very recently 
took private lessons in composition and 


attended the master class in piano conduct- 
ed by the world renowned Hungarian com- 
poser-pianist-conductor, Ernst von Doh- 
nanyt, at the University of Kansas City. 


In MUSIC, as in other forms 
of creative writing, a composer can 
give out no more than lies within 
himself. It is not enough to com- 
pose merely because one feels the 
urge to do so or because one has a 
particular talent and wishes to give 
it expression, although at times one 
may do exactly that, especially at 
the start. The results of such effort 
may be worthwhile and good con- 
tributions to the literature of music, 
but they are not likely to be pub- 
lished unless the composer already 
has an established reputation and 
his works are in demand. 
Composing is a very demanding 
and a very unrewarding activity. 
A fine teacher once said to me, 
“Never expect to get rich writing 
music!'" Most composers continue 
to write in spite of the lack of re- 
ward because they love to do it 
for itself alone. The creative urge 
in them is like a fermentation and 
must, at times, come out. Most of 
them also carry on their composing 
coincidentally with teaching. They 
put good into it and they derive 
good from it, if they are sincere 
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Missouri 


artists, and are always striving to 
go a little beyond any point pre- 
viously attained. A writer is on the 
downhill road when he is content 
with whet he has accomplished, 
but when he attempts to write bet- 
ter than he thinks he may be able 
to, help will come from unexpected 
sources and he will surprise him- 
self, and oftentimes others. The 
young and inexperienced writer 
may accept the thought that what 
he has to contribute is of little value 
and importance and thus stifle with- 
in himself the musical ideas which 
could be developed. In this con- 
nection I recall what Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell once said to a member 
of the Colony who was paying her 
a visit, with many misgivings and 
acute awareness of the entrance 
committee's requirement that resi- 
dents must ‘‘in the opinion of con- 
temporary criticism, have some- 
thing of value and importance to 
contribute to arts and letters.” Put- 
ting her caller at ease in a friendly 
conversation, Mrs. MacDowell 
said, “I often think of what Mac- 
Dowell used to say when we looked 
at a beautiful landscape. He said 
you can’t just have high mountains 
and flat plains. All the little hills 
in between are needed too, to make 
the scene lovely.” 


If composers would make the 
effort to supply the needs of the 
publishers rather than to write 
solely for their own personal satis- 
faction, they might be more success- 
ful in placing their works. Those 
in whom the publisher is most in- 
terested are the serious artist and 
the commercial composer, the one 
who produces to fill some large de- 
mand. Among the latter group, 
would be the writers of easy teach- 
ing pieces. It has been found that 
ninety per cent of those who start 
music lessons quit before they get 
to the fourth grade. This shows 
clearly that easy teaching pieces 
are greatly in demand. 

Many times I have had rejec- 
tions with the comment that “the 
technical grade is a little too diffi- 
cult for our requirements at the 

























present time.’ One publisher very 
kindly advised me, “I like your 
material, and would be interested 
in seeing something else from your 
pen for an easier grade. Another 
leading Eastern publisher told me 
that a sale of one hundred copies 
a year of a piece of fourth grade 
difficulty or over, is not considered 
too bad a record. Pieces in the 
first three grades make up the bulk 
of their sales. 

The composer of teaching pieces 
must keep in mind modern techni- 
cal needs and processes. Have you 
noticed how completely most of 
the teaching and recital pieces of 
many years ago have disappeared? 
The best teaching pieces of today 
enunciate some particular point of 
technique to be learned, and at the 
same time many of them have dis- 
tinct touches of modernism. The vo- 
cabulary of music is constantly 
changing and in music as in any 
other branch of learning, one must 
keep abreast of the times. Even in 
the field of easy teaching pieces 
it is very revealing to study the 
differences in style of new publi- 
cations and those of only ten years 
or so back. Of course, some excel- 
lent teaching pieces of all periods 
will live forever. If such composers 
as Bach, Mozart, and Schumann 
could devote their time and atten- 
tion to writing some of the finest 
easy teaching pieces known, why 
should composers of today consider 
it beneath their dignity to write 
pieces suitable for teaching to chil- 
dren? 


(continued on page 32) 















































THE GRETSCH-TILSON TALENT 

TEST HELPS YOU MAKE THE 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT IN YOUR 
SCHOOL OUTSTANDING 


This famous test is not an experi- 
ment, it actually does the job. It 
unerringly spots latent musical tal- 
ent. It excites musical interest 
among the entire student body. 


AMAZINGLY ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch-Tilson 
talent test are amazingly accurate. 
Supervisors everywhere are using 
it to build up large enrollments for 
Band, Orchestra and Choral 
Groups, with each student intelli- 
gently placed in the branch he’s 
best fitted for. 


WHY THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


¢ Simple to Give 

* Completely Recorded 

* Comprehensive 

* Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru 
your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write 
us today so we can arrange the de- 
tails with your own dealer. And 
remember, it’s proven and the test 
material is FREE, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 





hANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
HAYS, KANSAS 


Eighty-six students and teachers 
participated in the Third Annual 
Western Kansas String Clinic 
which was held on the Fort Hays 
State Campus the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12. The highlight of 
the clinic was a cross section con- 
cert on Saturday evening under 
the direction of guest conductors 
Mr. Emanuel Wishnow of Nebras- 
ka University, and Mr. Charles 
Horner of Norton, Kansas. 

Principal features included in the 
clinic were forums, sectional drill, 
and group instruction on solos. A 
banquet was held for string teach- 
ers and friends, followed by an in- 
formal evening for all participants 
during which Mr. Wishnow pre- 
sented a short concert of violin 
numbers, and the Fort Hays Sym- 
phony under the direction of Mr. 
Carl J. Malmberg performed. 

Towns represented were Hays, 
Dodge City, Colby, Garden City, 
Scott City, Plains, Lewis, Oakley, 
Larned, and Dighfon. 

Sectional rehearsals were held 
under the leadership of the various 
string teachers present. This time 
was used not only for the rehears- 
ing of the clinic program, but also 
for demonstration of technique, and 
aiding the individual student to 
solve his technique problems. The 
leaders of these sections were: Mr. 
Wishnow, first violins; Dr. R. M. 
Taylor, head of the music depart- 
ment of Fort Hays Street, second 
violins; Mr. Charles Onion, for- 
merly of the Denver Symphony, 
violas; Mr. Charles Horner, cellos; 
and Mr. Carl J. Malmberg, man- 
ager of the string clinic, double 
basses. 

Mr. Malmberg, along with the 
general information about the clinic, 
had sent suggestions for solos at 
different accomplishment levels for 
the students to prepare before com- 
ing to the clinic. Special forums 
were held in which the students 
played the prepared solos in unison 
and singly for criticism and help 
on technical and _ interpretation 
problems. A large display of string 
instrument solo materials of all lev- 
els was available for the inspection 
of the visiting string teachers. 

Considerable interest in string 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES THE NORFOLK 


MUSIC SCHOOL 

The Norfolk Music School of 
Yale University will open its ninth 
season on Thursday, June 23. 

The school, which is adminis- 
tered by the trustees of the Ellen 
Battell Stoeckel Foundation and 
Yale, offers a six-week course em- 
phasizing chamber music. In addi- 
tion to the music study, there will 
be bi-weekly lectures on art and 
poetry. 

In the past the Norfolk Music 
School has attracted students from 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, 
England and approximately 40 
states. The Director is Professor 
Bruce Simonds, Dean of the Yale 
School of Music. He will have able 
associates on the staff. 

The course is composed of lec- 
tures on the development of music, 
individual lessons in piano, violin, 
violoncello, organ, singing, theory 
of music, group singing, special 
classes in ensembly-playing, musi- 
cianship, choral conducting and 
speech. 

In the evening informal activi- 
ties are conducted. These include 
folk dancing, madrigal singing, il- 
lustrated lectures, readings of plays 
and poetry and picnics at scenic 
spots in the vicinity of Norfolk. 

On Wednesday afternoons con- 
certs of chamber music will be 
given by members of the faculty 
and visiting artists. The concerts 
are held in the auditorium of Bat- 
tell House, one of the School's six 
main buildings. The Stoeckel es- 
tate, the site of the school, is lo- 
cated in the Litchfield Hills and 
was for many years the scene of 
the internationally - know Norfolk 
Music Festivals. 








playing is being stimulated by these 
clinics. The fact that one school 
board sent its entire high school 
string section to the clinic in a 
school bus and paid all registra- 
tion fees is evidence of the recog- 
nized value of such a project. 

Suggestions for the improvement 
of the clinics have been received 
from various teachers and students, 
and have already been taken under 
advisement for the planning of next 
year's clinic. 
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MUSICAL PHRASING 


IOLA BOWDEN 


Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 


Miss lola Bowden, ptantst, organist, and 
accompanist, is Assistant Professor of piano, 
organ, and music theory, Southwestern 
University School of Fine Arts; has gradu- 
ate diplomas in ptano from Daniel Baker 
College and Washington College of Music; 
B. F. A. degree-—Southwestern University 
(1935); B. A. degree Southwestern 
University (1936); M. Mus. degree — 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Summer 
1941; ptano pupil of Homer Nearing, 
Henry Meyer, Weldon Carter, Carlos Buh- 
ler, and Madame Karin Dayas, organ les- 
sons with R. Deane Shure and Parvin Titus, 
and composition under C. Hugo Grimm. 
She has made contributions to the musical 
life of her native state through years of suc- 
cessful teaching, numerous radio and recital 
appearances as soloist and accompanist, and 
through participation in professional or- 
ganizations. She ts active in the following 
organizations: Texas Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Nattonal Federation of Music 
Clubs, American Guild of Organists, Amer- 
ican College of Musicians, Who's Who 
sectton of National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, Delta Omicron National Professtonal 
Music Fraternity, faculty advisor of Delta 
Nu Chapter of Delta Omicron, and organist 
of First Methodist Church, Georgetown, 
Texas. 





Tozcion are the factors which 
combine to make up musical phras- 
ing. A discussion of the subject 
must of necessity touch upon prac- 
tically every phase of musical in- 
terpretation. 

Phrasing, in its broader aspects, 
may be defined as the clear presen- 
tation of the formal structure of a 
composition. Since music is a fluid 
art, it can only be grasped by the 
listener as it unfolds in time. Its 
unfolding must be punctuated by 
interruptions in the rhythmic flow 
to make intelligible the formal de- 
sign. In general, the larger divi- 
sions are marked by the full close 
or longer pause while smaller divi- 
sions are indicated by less com- 
plete closes such as the half-ca- 
dence or deceptive cadence. 

The significance of phrasing is 
best understood when applied to 
that important unit in structural de- 
sign from which its name is de- 
rived, the phrase. The length of the 
traditional phrase is four measures, 
ending with a cadence. A phrase 
may express a complete musical 
thought; it has a_ beginning, it 
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reaches a climax, and has an end- 
ing. When performed with proper 
regard for melodic nuance, accents 
and harmonic implications, a phrase 
conveys a peculiar kind of musical 
logic. 

A clear delineation of the groups 
of tones within a melody is an es- 
sential of good phrasing. One 
authority defines phrasing as, ‘‘the 
art of dividing a melody into groups 
of connected sounds so as to bring 
out its greatest musical effect.’ The 
technical principles involved in 
phrasing apply especially to the 
manner of beginning and ending 
the group of tones. “Phrase-attack”’ 
and “‘phrase-release”’ are terms fre- 
quently seen in books for young 
students and are associated with 
the so-called ‘““down-arm” and “‘up- 
arm’ touches employed to play the 
first and last notes of a group. 

While the slur is a generally 
accepted indication of phrasing, it 
may not be considered a sufficient 
guide to musical interpretation. The 
slur is the most commonly used 
and at the same time the most mis- 
used of all marks. One must bear 
in mind that the slur has been in- 
terpreted differently by composers 
during the same era, as well as by 
those of different eras. The slur is 
used to mark off long passages of 
notes to be performed legato; to 
connect pairs or other short groups 
of notes; and to indicate formal 
divisions of a work such as phrases 
or periods. Robert Schumann was 
the first composer to include, under 
the same slur, notes separated by 
rests but belonging to the same 
motive or phrase. Breaks in the 
legato line are sometimes indicated 
by the use of a comma or a perpen- 
dicular stroke. In present day edi- 
tions the limit of the slur usually 
indicates the end of the legato line. 
It may be well to suggest that the 
breaks referred to above are not 
always abrupt and pointed. They 
must be interpreted in the light of 
the style and period of the com- 
position in question. I am reminded 
of a young student whom I had 
occasion to judge in the 1945 Na- 
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tional Piano Playing Auditions of 
the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers. As a result of over-working 
the idea of clean phrasing, the 
breaks were too pronounced, thus 
destroying all feeling of continu- 
ity, as was pointed out to the teach- 
er. In many instances the breaks 
should be so subtle as to be prac- 
tically imperceptible to all but the 
performer himself. 

Accent, movement, and climax 
are within the province of rhythm. 
Rhythmic urge energizes the phrase, 
provides dynamic flow, and con- 
nects phrase to phrase within the 
whole composition. The earnest mu- 
sic student will study, carefully, 
standard authors on the subject of 
rhythm and also the best editions 
of the classics in his search for the 
best principles of performance. 

Harmonic emphasis or inflection 
results in taking account not only 
of the accepted harmonic cadences 
but also of the effect of harmonic 
progression within the phrase. To 
mention the term “harmonic rhy- 
thm” from the textbook ‘““Harmony’’ 
by Walter Piston is to suggest that 
chord successions have within 
themselves a feeling of rhythm or 
movement. Briefly summarizing the 
function of harmony, it serves to 
add richness of color, to intensify 
dynamics, and heightens the climax 
within the phrase. 

The technic of phrasing is usu- 
ally recognized in the musical liter- 
ature of our day from the earliest 
beginners’ books to the most ad- 
vanced compositions. It is recog- 


nized as an essential of musical in- 
(continued on page 44) 
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CONTEST WINNERS, HOUSTON MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND 
CARTER PIANO CO. 
Left to right: Donald Haragan, Frank Shelby Smith, Virgil Willis, Lanna Freeland, 
Nancy Smith, Mildred Davis. Not pictured is Alice Jan Flack. 


MUSIC CONTEST SPONSERED BY THE HOUSTON MUSIC 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND PRESENTED BY THE 
CARTER MUSIC COMPANY OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The winners of this year’s music 
contest presented by the Carter 
Music Company were presented in 
recital at Carter Music Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, April 2nd. Records 
of this program were recorded on 
tape. The winner of the grand 
Steinway piano, first prize, ad- 
vanced class, was FRANK SHEL- 
BY of Baytown. His teacher was 
Josef Evans with whom he has 
studied for four and a half years. 
Second prize of $200 for tuition, 
awarded to Lavina Freeland, of 
Houston, pupil of Miss Bessie Grif- 
fiths. Third prize of $100, Alice 
Jan Flack, pupil of Miss Ruth Burr. 

Intermediate first prize winner, 
Virgil Willis; large loving-cup. Pu- 
pil of Albino Torres. The prize, a 
large loving-cup. A second prize 
of a small cup to Mildred Sue Da- 
vis, pupil of Mrs. Grace La Grone. 

Junior Class, first prize, large 


THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Southwestern 
University 


4. School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
(EORGETOWN, TEXAS 


loving-up to Nancy Smith, pupil 
of Mrs. Rebecca Friedman Miller. 
Second prize, small cup to Donald 
Harigan, pupil of Mrs. Clara Pol- 
lan Drescher. 


The judges were, Advanced class: 
Mrs. Jewell Harned, Mrs. Rachel 
Kent, both of Beaumont, Texas, 
and Mrs. Margaret Doucette. 

Intermediate Class: Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Jean, Mrs. E. L. Flowers and 
Mrs. Ercell Knight of Conroe, 
Texas. 


Junior Class: Mrs. Shirley Sher- 
man, Mrs. Margaret Doucette and 
Miss Jennie Cossett. 


The manager and chairman of 
the contest series was Mrs. Wm. J. 
Kearney. 


The advanced piece for the win- 
ning of the Steinway grand piano 
was Bach's Sinfonia from Partita 


No. 2. 
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BOSTON'S SYMPHONY 
HALL A MIRACLE IN 
ACOUSTICS 


In the lobby of Symphony Hall, 
there is a bronze placque on the 
wall: “WALLACE CLEMENT 
SABINE, 1868-1919, PIONEER 
IN ARCHITECTURAL ACOUS- 
TICS, SYMPHONY HALL, THE 
FIRST AUDITORIUM IN THE 
WORLD, TO BE BUILT IN 
KNOWN CONFORMITY, 
WITH ACOUSTICAL LAWS, 
WAS DESIGNED IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH HIS SPECIFICA- 
TIONS AND MATHEMATICAL 
FORMULAE, THE FRUIT OF 
LONG AND ARDUOUS RE- 
SEARCH, THROUGH SELF- 
EFFACING DEVOTION TO 
SCIENCE, HE NOBLY SERVED 
THE ART OF MUSIC, HERE 
STANDS HIS MONUMENT.” 

The remarkable acoustical prop- 
erties of the auditorium which have 
contributed to the fame of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra through 
fifty years of concerts, and made 
its broadcasts and recordings pro- 
verbially rich, alive, and real are, 
therefore, no fortunate accident as 
has been the case with some con- 
cert halls. They are the calculated 
result of a science little under- 
stood in the year 1900 when Sym- 
phony Hall was built to be the per- 
manent home of Boston's Orches- 
tra, and often still misapplied. 

Professor Sabine was a special- 
ist in architectural acoustics. Major 
Henry L. Higginson appointed him 
acoustics consultant when the hall 
was planned. This appointment was 
a revolutionary step. All questions 
of structural proportion and mater- 
ials were subject to Sabine’s ap- 
proval from the early blueprint 
stage and throughout all stages of 
the construction of the Hall. Even 
the statues and niches which line 
the interior walls of the Hall above 
the balconies were placed there for 
acoustical reasons. Professor Sa- 
bine’s object was to condition tlc 
sound reverberations to the extent 
of yielding a “‘live’’ tone without 
objectionable echo. This result is 
often remarked upon in _ Boston 
Symphony performances. 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s weekly Rehearsal Broadcasts 


(continued on page 44) 
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(Miss) Margaret Bonner, junior student 
at the University of Houston, member of 
the choral group under the direction of 
Bruce Spencer King; has sung for a num- 
ber of literary and cultural groups of the 
city, as well as churches and ts a member 
of the Tuesday Musical Club of Houston. 


| HE SONG OF NORWAY, 
presented in March by the Univer- 
sity of Houston as part of the Texas 
Creative Arts Festival, is a splen- 
did example of the high possibili- 
ties of musical and dramatic art in 
general education. The light opera, 
presented in the civic Music Hall 
of Houston, not only was instruc- 
tional for music students, but was 
highly effective in such fields as 
art, drama, speech, journalism, and 
advertising. 

In giving SONG OF NOR- 
WAY, the departments placed a 
heavy emphasis on students ob- 
taining a general musical and dra- 
matic education. They believe that 
general cultural development is 
within the reach of everyone, and 
is essential in some degree to all. 
Thus many of the University's de- 
partments were given an oppor- 
tunity to enable their students to 
take an active part in this creative 
effort and the light opera became 
an entire campus musical and edu- 
cational project. 

During the rehearsals the chorus 
and principals in the SONG OF 
NORWAY learned through this 
musical adaptation by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest much 
of the music and life of Edvard 
Grieg. The composers wove around 
these facts a highly enlightening 
and entertaining production incor- 
porating Griegs actual music, 
which was never written to be an 
operetta, but rather a light opera. 

Many of the leading excerpts 
have been recorded and presented 
over the radio, which enabled the 
music appreciation students and 
principals in the University’s pro- 
duction of SONG OF NORWAY 


to learn and hear the best selections 
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A LIGHT OPERA--- AS A CAMPUS- WIDE 
EQUCATIONAL VENTURE 


MARGARET BONNER 
P. O. Box No. 1713, Houston 1, Texas 


in order to comprehend the value 
and nature of the undertaking. And 
after giving the light opera all of 
the students were certainly thor- 
oughly familiar with Grieg’s music. 

Under the direction of Bruce 
Spencer King, head of the Music 
Department, and the able techni- 
cal direction of Dr. Wilton Wayne 
Cook of the Speech Arts, Radio 
and Drama department, SONG OF 
NORWAY, was an undertaking of 
significant musical and educational 
value from its inception. Heads of 
these departments — John C. 
Schwarzalder of Radio Production; 
Marguerite Lenert of Drama; Mrs. 
Virginia C. Hurley of Folk Dances 
and Ballet and Dorese Midgeley 
of Choreography, are enthusiastic 
in believing that a Broadway show 
can be successfully handled by col- 
lege students, an undertaking that 
most colleges would approach with 
fear and worry. 


Unlike most of the performances 
presented by universities, every- 
thing pertaining to the University 
of Houston's production was cre- 
ated and built by students and in- 
structors. Six sets and a miniature 
model were constructed by the lab- 
oratories of the Drama department 
under the supervision of Clyde W. 
Rainwater and George H. Durbin. 
Four sketches were made of the 
sets which were replicas of Grieg's 
home in Norway's beautiful town 
of Bergen, including the surround- 
ing Square and the Inn. Also sets 
of the Conservatory in Copenhagen, 
The Chocolate Shop, and the Coun- 
tess’ Ballroom in Rome were built 
and designed by students. The 
backdrop of an authentic Norwe- 
gian mountain scene taken from the 
original Broadway design was 
painted by Ralph L. Wilson, in- 
structor in the Art Department. 
Needless to say many trials and 
tribulations occurred, but the fin- 
ished sets turned out well and were 
effective. 


Basing SONG OF NORWAY 
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on the life of Grieg, the composers 
expressed the genuine folksongs, 
dances and life of Norway, and 
the entire production was flavored 
with Scandinavian tradition. The 
sentiments and emotions of Nor- 
way were heightened through the 
actual music of Edvard Grieg, and 
he, the master, who brought the 
songs of Norway to the ears of 
the whole world, once wrote: “It 
is not for me to build lofty palaces 
and mighty cathedrals of music. 
But rather—cottages, in which men 
may dwell and rest their hearts.” 
And so, he sang of the things he 
loved most—the brooks and moun- 
tains of Norway. It was given to 
him as to few men, single-handed, 
to found a national art and he cre- 
ated from his own unique genius a 
national tradition, a library, and an 
art-form for the music of Norway. 

Too, the costumes most genuine- 
ly represented the national colors 
of Norway—consisting of yellow, 
blue, orange, green and red. They 
were designed and made by the 
Home Economics Department of 
the University of Houston. ; 

Also the history of Norway was 
taught through the languages and 
the cast and audience alike became 


(continued on next pags 
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SQUARE SCENE FEATURED IN THE “SONG OF NORWAY” 
In the foreground is shown Grieg’s home and Inn, with Norwegian mountain 
scene with fjord on backdrop designed and painted from the criginal Broad- 
way production. Students participating in the production by Mr. Bruce Spen- 
cer King, Head of the Music Department, University of Houston, represented 
Departments of Music, Home Economics, Ballet Dancing, Drama, and Art. 


familiar with the pronunciation of 
Norwegian songs and the spelling 
of Norwegian words. 


Students sometimes have a feel- 
ing of distrust for foreign national- 
ities and their customs. SONG OF 
NORWAY taught them to better 
understand the land and the people, 
thus helping to destroy prejudices 
based upon ignorance. The pro- 
duction demonstrated that more 
tolerance for other nationalities is 
gained through a better understand- 
ing of them. 


Students interested in world af- 
fairs gained a better knowledge of 
the problems and characteristics of 
Norway through observing the 
light opera which in a way served 
in a sense to reaffirm the value 
of world citizenship. As a conse- 
quence they want to know more 
about this and it has stimulated a 
healthy curiosity. 


Not only the participating stu- 
dents, but an audience, estimated 
to be six thousand students and 
Houstonians, were able to take ad- 
vantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities of attending a light opera 
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of genuine artistry and interpreta- 
tion. The audience also was im- 
pressed with the history and music 
of Norway, thereby gaining a new 
appreciation of the land of the mid- 
night sun. 

From a musical standpoint the 
production was a real course in 
music appreciation of Grieg, as 
much of his music was presented— 
including the A-minor Concerto, 
Waltzes Op. 12, No. 2 and Waltz 
Caprice, Norwegian Dances, Vio- 
lin Sonata No. 2 in G Major, The 
Wedding Day, Mountaineers Song, 
To Spring, Albumblatt and Poem 
Erotique. Ich Liebe Dich was sung 
in its entirety in the performances 
of SONG OF NORWAY, and 
Grieg’s Concerto was featured. 

The University believes music is 
a living culture. That is why teach- 
ers should place a heavy emphasis 
on the problem of a general musi- 
cal education. Students must be 
linked with music and not merely 
by accident based on mutual sym- 
pathy or taste. It should not be for- 
gotten that the only ground for 
authority is the love for work and 
if this were absent, all else would 


be futility and emptiness, however 
well the teacher might be equipped 
“with knowledge and skill.” For 
such love to be able to arise it is 
necessary first of all, that teachers 
themselves do not merely smoulder 
but keep aflame with love for tha 
which they serve and those whom 
they serve—for living art and as- 
piring living students. 


Resulting from the University of 
Houston's production SONG OF 
NORWAY, the generous proceeds 
when all expenses had been de- 
ducted, the University found itself 
the possessor of a new _ music 
scholarship, which will enable some 
worthy student to advance along 
a broader field and more definite 
self-expression in higher fields of 
music and education. 


The University was delighted 
with the educational value of the 
light opera, not only to music stu- 
dents but also in every field of 
activity on the campus, so much so 
that next year it plans to offer a 
full fledged opera—once again as 
an educational venture on a cam- 
pus-wide scale. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
CUNVENTION TEXAS 
ASSUCIATION UF MUSIC 
SCHOOLS 


The eleventh annual convention 
of T. A. M. S. was held in the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, on March 25, 
in a well-planned and administered 
program comprising committee re- 
ports, curriculum forums for both 
junior and senior colleges, a series 
of artist recitals, the annual lunch- 
eon and the business session, the 
Howard Payne College A Cappella 
choir, and a student recital which 
represented senior students of six 
different member institutions in- 
cluding a pianist, a violinist, and 
four singers, all of upper-level per- 
formance ability. Thirty-eight mem- 
ber school representatives were 
present for the convention. 

The artists listed on the program 
were: Frederic Balazs, violinist, ac- 
companied by Ann Goodwin, Har- 
din College, Wichita Falls; John 
Seagle, baritone, accompanied by 
Hazel Post Gillette, Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio; William Har- 
grave, bass-baritone, accompanied 
by Mary Edith Loyd (Mr. Har- 
grave is professor of voice in 
Southwestern Seminary and com- 
mutes one day per week to Howard 
Payne College; Miss Loyd is of 
Howard Payne College); and 
Joseph Tekula, cellist and Daniel 
Sternberg, pianist, Baylor Univer- 
sity. 

The members who spoke on the 
junior college forum were: C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe, Delmar College, Cor- 
pus Christi; L. A. Hanley, Lamar 
College, Beaumont; Howard R. 
Dill, Amarillo College, Amarillo; 
and Don W. Morton, John Tarle- 
ton State College, Stephenville. The 
members of the senior college forum 
were: Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Texas 
Christian University; Dr. W. H. 
Hodgson, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton; Dean Daniel Stern- 
berg, Baylor University; and Dr. 
E. W. Doty, University of Texas. 

Seventy-five people attended the 
annual luncheon. Dr. Monroe S. 
Carroll, Dean of Baylor Univer- 
sity was the Luncheon speaker. 
The President for 1948-49, Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, presided at the 
luncheon. 
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The student recitals included: 
the Howard Payne A Cappella 
Choir conducted by Professor 
Woodrow Wall; Jeaneane Davis, 
pianist, North Texas State College; 
Clifton Baker, Baritone, accom- 
panied by Leland Frazier, Baylor 
University; Robert Milam, Tenor, 
accompanied by Mrs. H. Grady 
Harlan, Howard Payne College; 
Lacy McLarry, Violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Marjorie Poole, 
Southern Methodist University; 
Alice Millikin, Mezzo-Soprano, ac- 
companied by Mary Ann Watson, 








Texas Stat€ Xfollagd kbs SVSmen: 
and Swe Ratteree, Soprano, accom- 
panied] by JohW\/Rodgers;’ ‘MeMurry | 
College. 


The} major item ess 
transadted vel OR aces 
nique valuating-—the-curficulum — 


standards of all members schools 
not holding NASM membership, 
the association adopted _ the 
CHECK LIST devised by the Ad- 
visory Committee of the State De- 
partment of Education. All mem- 
ber school representatives not hold- 
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YOUR CHOPIN BOOK 


Selected and Edited by 
23 Chopin compositions especially compiled in a CHOPIN CENTENNIAL EDITION by the 
gifted master teacher. Selected and edited from Preludes, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Waltzes, 
Polonaises, Etudes, Sonatas and Ecossaises 


Sonata in Bb Major By W. A. Mozart, K. 570................ 75 
With Introduction and Fingering by GUY MAIER 


Dr. Maier makes this masterpiece available for the first time in a single American 
Edition and adds pertinent comment. 


bUY MAIER 


1.00 





By Guy Mai 
THINKING FINGERS *” “a Herbert Bradshaw..........1.00 


Hundreds of essential finger exercises for intermediate and advanced pianists to 
develop pianistic facility in five-finger patterns, thirds, sixths and octaves. Here is 
a logical, effective way to attain speed, finger indepedence, and to alert the mind. 





Outstanding Piano Books by 
THIS WAY TO MUSIC... ner 


A new, simplified correct way to the intelligent reading of notes. Seabee perry 
the book develops extraordinary skill through its progressive planning. 


RHYTHM WITH RHYME and REASON................ 


The students see and feel rhythmic patterns efiectively, impressively through the “‘pie” 
picture, using syllables and words to represent different note values. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE KEYBOARD 
Book One—PRACTICE PATTERNS 
Book Two—SCALE PATTERNS...... 


These books accomplish ease in reading patterns, drill in a dawte technical principle and 
ear-training in hearing scale and chord sequences. 


HAZEL COBB 





Violin Methods and Studies by 


PIANO BOOKS by FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 
TONE TUNE TECHNIC—Book One 75 @ 
MY MUSIC DRAWING BOOK 
MY MUSIC WRITING BOOK... 
MY MUSIC SPELLING BOOK... 








Le C. DOUNIS 











ADVANCED STUDIES, Op. 332 eeeeeeeeeeesesenvennee 1.00 
CHANGE OF POSITION STUDIES... eee 1.50 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FLEXIBILITY, Op. 35. eee 1.00 
ESSENTIAL SCALE STUDIES, Op. 37. eevee 1.50 









BUILDING UP THE TECHNIQUE for Young Violinists 
based on the D. C. Dounis Principles 
by LEONA FLOOD Price 1.00 


The famed scientific principles of violin technique used by today’s foremost artists 
and teachers is now designed for the student. 

@ Aids in eliminating the essential problems of the left hand and bow. 

e@ All exercises in the First Position. 





@ Special emphasis given to exercises for the Bow Arm. 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 1619 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14 



























ing membership in NASM will fill 
out, in detail, this check-list (which 
will be provided by the Secretary 
immediately after the convention, 
same to be mailed back to the Sec- 
retary by April 20, 1949 for analy- 
sis by the Adjudication Committee 
immediately thereafter). 

We elected to the adjudication 
Committee (which committee shall 
serve through the Convention of 
1951) Dr. T. S. McCorkle, T.C.U.., 
Chairman; Dr. Walter H. Hodg- 
son, N. T. S. C., Denton; Assistant 
Dean, Carl Neumeyer, S. M. U., 


and the secretary. The President 
is an Ex-officio member. (In the 
instance of withdrawal from an ad- 
ministrative position in Texas, such 
a member shall be replaced by an 
appointment by the president.) 
(2) THE WORK OF THE 
COMMITTEE. Upon securing all 
returned questionnaires the Secre- 
tary shall notify the Committee 
Chairman to call a meeting of the 
Committee for checking the ques- 
tionnaire data in terms of the cur- 
riculum standards employed by the 
association. Thereupon, the Secre- 








stocks of standard materials. 


Ask for catalogs: 


voices) 


Phonograph Record Libraries. 








SUMMER MUSIC 
CACTIVITIES 


require the use of printed music in its many forms. MUSIC CAMPS, 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS, BANDS, ORCHESTRAS, CHORAL 
GROUPS, CLINICS, ETC., are invited to take advantage of our fine 


@ New Choral Catalog (8000 titles, graded and classified as to 


® Band Catalog (with 1947-48 supplements) 
® Highlights in the World of Music 


® Dance Orchestra Music Catalog 


® Samples of Indexing Materials for Band, Orchestra, Choral or 


We realize the importance of MUSIC SERVICE during the 
summer months. Our shelves are well stocked for your 


convenience. Experience the BEST in music service. 


Try us! 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 E. Houston Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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tary shall mail to each member- 
school representative involved, re- 
spectively, a copy of the Commit- 
tee’s analysis of the respective 
school. The Secretary shall issue 
warning to such member schools 
as are found to be lacking as re- 
gards the Association's curriculum 
standards. Such schools as are de- 
ficient shall be re-evaluated at their 
own request and at their own ex- 
pense (if committee visitations are 
made) during the fall of 1949, or 
during 1950 and up to the conven- 
tion date of 1951. Schools which 
have not been removed from pro- 
bation by the committee at the Con- 
vention of 1951 shall automatically 
be dropped from membership. 
(Note: That no alarm may be 
voiced by this action, it is certain 
that, at most, only a few institu- 
tions could be affected by such ac- 
tion. Schools whose standards are 
out of line obviously have two 
years to make the corrections). 

(3) An increase in the annual 
membership dues to the amount of 
$20.00 for all schools enrolling one 
thousand or more students; and 
those schools below one thousand 
enrollment shall be increased to 
$15.00. This shall become effective 
October 1, 1949. 

(4) The space in SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN will be 
retained and increased to take care 
of the additional member schools. 

The officers elected for the year 
of 1949-50 are: Dr. E. W. Doty, 
President, University of Texas; 
Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, Vice- 
president, North Texas State Col- 
lege; Don W. Morton, Secretary, 
John Tarleton State College. The 
Directors are: Dr. H. Grady Har- 
lan, Howard Payne College; Don- 
ald Bellah, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege; E. Edwin Young, Hardin- 
Simmons University; and Daniel 
Sternberg, Baylor University. 


. 
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and directors of private studios. 
Mrs. Hughes is a member of the 
National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, and a past president of 
the Tulsa Accredited Music Teach- 
ers Association. She is regarded as 
one of Oklahoma's outstanding 
leaders in Music Education. 
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THE MUSIC MASTER 


Editorially, Dallas News has 
written as follows of the late Har- 
old Hart Todd: ‘For many years 
to come, as the art of music com- 
pletes its capture of southwestern 
interest, there will be many reasons 
to recall the late Harold Hart Todd. 
As Southwesterners on the whole 
and Texas in particular continue 
seriously to play the piano, to com- 
pose music, to indulge that delight- 
ful avocation of singing in choirs 
and choruses, they will not soon 
forget the tall, portly, competent 
and ever genial professor of music 
who joined Southern Methodist 
University faculty in the school's 
first year and ended his days still 
active and influential. 

It was not Mr. Todd's fortune 
to spend his most energetic years 
in a culturally mature community. 
He was the pioneer in music, the 
tiller of virgin soil, the sower of 
the seed. As the musical impulse 
of the region flowered brilliantly 
within the last decade, Mr. Todd 
could only view it with high satis- 
faction. He was no longer of the 
youth that could reap its tallest 
honors. 

Yet his was a life of rare suc- 
cess, personally and professionally. 
From the start he made his music 
an economic plausibility, a liveli- 
hood. A sociable man, he belonged 
to many clubs, fraternities and 
service associations where he made 
music popular if only because music 
was his business and people liked 
him and his business. 

He and his wife knew how to 
arouse the interest of young people 
and hold it. Did the university 
orchestra need starting or later a 
reanimation? Did singing need a 
shot in the arm? Then, and to the 
end, the authorities sent for Har- 
old Todd. 

His activities covered almost all 
fields of music and as music pros- 
pers it will remember his contribu- 
tions. So beloved was Harold Hart 
Todd of everybody that nobody 
will want to forget them.” 


* 





Please mention the 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
when writing to our 


advertisers. 
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TUCSON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA COMPLETES 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 


The eighty piece Symphony 
Orchestra of Tucson, Arizona has 
just completed its twenty-first sea- 
son, the greatest of its history, un- 
der the direction of Samuel S. Fain. 
The concerts are held in the audi- 
torium of the University of Ari- 
zona. 

One of the outstanding concerts 
of the 1948-49 season was that of 
February 15 with Robert O’Con- 





nor, pianist, as the guest soloist. 
Mr. O'Connor is a native of New 
York City though he made his 
European debut in 1932 in both 
Berlin and in London. His Amer- 
ican debut was made in New York 
at Town Hall in 1933. He has been 
professor of Piano at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona since 1944. 

Concerts designed for the chil- 
dren of the public schools of Tucson 
were staged March 2, 10 and 11. 
The response to these youth con- 
certs has been highly gratifying ac- 
cording to reports in the news- 
papers. 
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CLASS BY ITSELF 
THE 
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FREE COPIES 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D.. Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


DEBUT AND ENCORE CONCERTS 
FOUNDATION 


‘Debut and Encore Concerts Foundation”, Sher- 
man Pitluck, president, was the featured organiza- 
tion at the luncheon and fashion show put on at the 
Pierre Hotel for the Red Cross by Mrs. George 
Kingdon Parsons. The Cotillion Room was packed. 
Later, in his office at Steinway Hall, Mr. Pitluck 
explained more in detail as follows: 

“I should like to acquaint you a bit more with 
the exact function of Debut and Encore. Our pur- 
pose is to create as many concert-outlets as possible 
for gifted young artists. We do not, however, in- 
trude into the artist-management field. Debut and 
Encore is not permitted, under its charter, to act as 
an artist ‘management’. Once we have established a 
concert engagement for the young artist, or a series 
of engagements, our relationship with the artist ter- 
minates.” 

“But aren't some of the young people who made 
debuts still under your management? How is this?” 

“Central Representative for Artists’ is manage- 
ment and I am also president of that. Really, this 
first opened our eyes to the difficulty of getting en- 
gagements for young deserving talent and to the 
need for some way to aid in building careers that 
are sought after. Debut and Encore is the result. But 
after the debut, artists can sign with any manage- 
ment they choose. 

“Illustrious Debuts introduced, and now active 
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Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York. N. Y. 


under various managements, include: Guillet Quartet 
(touring), Hugh Thompson (Metropolitan Opera), 
Graciela Rivera (La Scala), Regina Resnik (Metro- 
politan), Frances Lehnerts (touring), Anthony 
Palazzo (touring), Sonata team of Roland Gundry 
and Grant Johannsen (first time as a team), Jay 
Karlin (violinist, N. Y.), Barbara Troxall (touring). 
‘Encores’ include Guiomar Novaes, Ruth Posselt, 
John Corigliano, Louise Bernhardt, Olga Coelho, 
Salvatore de Stefano, etc.” 

“How does a ‘Debut and Eencore’ series start 
in other towns?” 

“If a group of six civic leaders in any commu- 
nity want to help start their own affiliated Debut 
and Encore Series, and are interested in furthering 
the outstanding talent of their own community, they 
should write us now about it.” 

It is ““Debut and Encore Concerts” which puts 
on the finalist of the winners of Artist Excellence 
Prizes in a Town Hall Debut. 

Dear SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN: 

Walter Handl, new conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony, is highly thought of in New York where 
he has been assistant conductor of New York Phil- 
harmonic for several years. He studied piano with 
Clarence Adler, adjudicator for the Guild. ‘Music 
for Symphony Orchestra” by Arthur Kreutz, played 
recently by the Philharmonic, Walter Hand] con- 
ducting, is one of the new works which makes sense 
on first hearing, thanks to its definite themes, clear 
form and masterly orchestration. Mr. Kreutz taught 
for two years at the University of Texas in Austin. 

Edwin Hughes presided at the annual guest din- 
ner of ‘The Bohemians” at the Waldorf. Guest of 
honor was Walter W. Naumburg, philanthropist. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a group of Chopin num- 
bers in his superb style. Olin Downes, as _toast- 
master, rocked the house as he described the viola 
player in the first days of Stravinsky: ‘““When it 
sounds right you know you've played wrong.” 

The Tampa, Florida, chapter of the Guild has 
a luster all its own. Both pianists selected by mem- 
bers of the Tampa Symphony Orchestra to appear 
as soloists with the symphony are Guild Diploma 
winners. Young artists of sixteen counties were in- 
vited to participate. Isabelle Williams, who played 
the Grieg Concerto, is a pupil of Merle Holloway, 
chairman of the Guild of Tampa. David Mitchell, 
playing the Schumann A Minor, is a pupil of Ruth 
Carrell Johnson. 

Irene Rosenberg, pupil of Carl Friedberg, re- 
turned to Town Hall after an absence, and demon- 
strated that the promise she gave as a little girl is 
fulfilled in the artist. 

Identical twin pianists, Lois and Helen Ran- 
dolph, pupils of Ella Connell Jesse, and High School 
Diploma winners from the Guild, have been chosen 
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by the Junior Symphony Music Committee, headed 
by David Campbell, as soloists with the orchestra 
in the Bach double piano concerto on the date that 
the conductor, Jacues Gershlovitch, took the sym- 
phony to the large auditorium. “The twins” are 
juniors in the University of Portland and still are 
studying with Mrs. Jesse. 

The Violin Teachers Guild has given a season 
of beautiful Sunday evening concerts at the Carl 
Fischer Concert Hall. Evenings of fine string quar- 
tets, trios and small ensembles will be remembered 
by musically-discriminating listeners. 

Rudolph Elie in Boston Sunday Herald de- 
scribes Charles Repper as “a smallish man who wears 
horn-rimmed glasses, a small mustache and a vast 
overcoat.” Quoting Mr. Repper, he continues, “A 
living pianist doesn't have to compete with Lizst, 
but a living composer still has to compete with all 
the great dead composers of the past. Composers 
need all the help they can get.” 

Bernard Kirshbaum of New York has a new 
service—-getting jobs for college music students as 
camp counsellors. He holds a course for music coun- 
sellors during April and May. 

Clarence Burg, Dean of Music of Oklahoma City 
University, announces successful clinics in piano, 
band, and voice this season. Six hundred students 
are registered in this music school. Dr. Burg was 
one of the early judges for the Guild, and in its 
twenty years has seen it grow along with the schools 
of music in Oklahoma, and in about the same ratio. 





He has served as state president of OMTA, as dean 
of Oklahoma City American Guild of Organists, 
as president of American Matthay Association, and 
as chairman of the State Examining Committee; he 
founded the Oklahoma City Music Festival. 

Grace Gimbel, winner of the Guild's $250 prize, 
was soloist at the Boston Musical Guild this spring. 

Tulsa Accredited MTA holds weekly broad- 
casts on KVOO. Lemuel Childers is president, and 
the auditioning is done by members. 

Josephine Fry, president of New York Piano 
Congress, is giving a three-day course on Integrated 
Piano Teaching in Baltimore in June. 

May Etts gave a class in Burlington, North Car- 
olina, on Maier Technic, with twenty-two teachers 
attending. This spring she spoke in Associated 
League, Oxford, New York, and New Jersey teach- 
ers groups. 

Ethel Connell Phoenix is president of Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Syracuse, N. Y. ‘“Glad Ho- 
sannahs’’, her anthem, published by Harold Flammer, 
is just out. She was one of the conductors at Central 
New York Association Music Festival, using thirty- 
five pianos. 

DALLAS CHAIRMAN VALUES GUILD 

Mrs. Fred Buchanan says the Dallas auditions 
may exceed the twenty-five days of judging of prev- 
ious years. Another center has started at Tyler as 
an offshoot of the Dallas chapter. 

Of the Dallas center, Mrs. Buchanan 
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BOSTON ° CHICAGO e 


While his choir was learning a 
then well-known hymn to St. John 
the Baptist, Guido noticed that the 
tones sung on the initial syllables of 
the first six lines of the hymn corre- 
lated exactly with the six ascending 
tones of the hexachord that he used 
as the basis for his scale system. 


When Guido combined this set of 
Latin hymn syllables and the sounds 
to which they corresponded he uti- 
lized a basic pattern which has per- 


LOS ANGELES ° 


When Ilusic Was in the Hand 


Faced with the task of teaching his 
choir boys the Gregorian chant, Guido 
d’Arezzo, an ingenious monk who 
lived in the 11th century, devised a 
scheme in which the human hand 
could act as an effective aid to mem- 
orizing the melodic line. 


sisted to this day—ut (later changed 
to do), re, mi, fa, sol, la. 


Assigning his nomenclature to the 
joints of the fingers of the left hand, 
Guido had the choir boys sing the 
notes designated by those parts of the 
hand to which he pointed. It was this 
application of his scheme that became 
known as the “Guidonian Hand”. 


Through the years Guido’s “hand” 
gained more and more importance un- 
til it became the symbol of complete 
mastery of the medieval hexachord 
system, Changes in the basic concept 
which Guido had set forth were long 
resisted, and even as late as the 16th 
century strong objections were raised 
against chromaticism because it was 
not contained “in the hand”. 


CARL FISCHER 


Music Publishers 
62 Cooper Square 
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“Mrs. J. A. Jahn deserves all the 
credit for developing this from a 
handful to one of the largest cen- 
ters outside of New York. I be- 
lieve it ranks with Philadelphia and 
Washington. The Guild helps the 
child in establishment of goals—it 
gives him a sense of real musical 
values. It helps not only the child, 
but his parents and the teacher. It 
is the finest guarantee of a par- 
ent's money there is. Any parent 
who pays money to a teacher and 
doesn't have the Guild to guaran- 
tee some kind of results may be 


throwing money away.’ 

Mrs. Buchanan is deeply inter- 
ested in humanitarian service; she 
was a member of Red Cross Home 
Service during the war, had sons 
in Europe and Africa, has taught 
her own children and some others, 
but now devotes most of her time 
to her family and to being organ- 
ist of an Episcopal Church. 


WHY PUPILS STOP AT AGE 
OF FOURTEEN 


Mrs. Joseph L. Ottenheimer, 
member of faculty of Octavo 





IMPORTANT TO PIANO TEACHERS! 


Be abreast of the times... 


The FRANKIE CARLE 
METHOD OF PIANO STYLING 


has a wealth of valuable information never before presented 
in any other piano literature. ~ 


Supplement whatever methods you are using with the 
FRANKIE CARLE METHOD OF PIANO STYLING. In these 
modern days, your students will need the additional instruc- 
tions of modern piano styling for their work in radio, concert, 


dance and recording fields. 


A FEW HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONTENTS... 


* A Special Page for the Teacher of Classical Music. 
* An Outline of Music Theory 


* Scale Intervals 
* Solid Bass 


* Circle of Keys and Chord Roots 
* Chord Structure and Classification 
* Chord and Key Relationship 


* Major Progressions 
* Minor Progressions 
* Harmonizing a Melody 


* Thirds and Single Fingers 
* Consecutive Seventh Chords 


* Augmented Chords 
* Related Progressions 


* Diminished Seventh Chord 
* The Development of Style 


* Licks and Variations 


* Scale, Chord and Solid Bass Charts 
* Frankie Carle’s Styling Interpretation of several well 
known compositions in their complete form. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU A COPY OF THE 
FRANKIE CARLE METHOD OF PIANO STYLING—PRICE $1.00 


Dallma . 


MUSIC PRODUCTS CORP. 





6546 North Sheridan Road 


Chicago 26, Ill. 








School of Musical Art, president 
of Albany MTA, entertains in her 
home with rare feminine charm, 
intent only upon the comfort of 
her guests, yet mention teaching, 
and she displays a keenness of mind 
capable of cutting through inhibi- 
tions, red tape, and the tiresome 
thing known as “‘traditions’’—and 
that is saying much in the capital 
city of an old Eastern State. 

“A real music teacher is a dedi- 
cated person,” she said. ‘My own 
specialties? Perhaps I teach ado- 
lescents best because I love them 
so much. I sympathize with them 
and understand them because my 
own adolescence was so painful. 
The most important thing at this 
stage is to develop the right per- 
sonal relations between teacher 
and pupil. After that, and only 
then, can the teacher make de- 
mands and expect to have the pu- 
pils respond willingly. During the 
first three years, one should teach 
them to love music; then one may 
go on from there. 


“Few pupils do study after four- 
teen. They look at the music and 
know how it goes—they hear it 
everywhere—and they can't make 
it sound as they hear it. They have 
not the mechanical preparation. 
The teacher must be able to de- 
velop mechanics of playing and 
musicianship simultaneously. 

‘Many teachers keep pupils two 
years, then lose them and acquire 
a whole new class. This shows 
faulty human relations and if this 
occurs too often the teacher should 
take stock of his or her own psy- 
chological attitude. There is also 
the mistake of hanging on to a 
pupil too long after he has out- 
grown the teacher. It requires an 
astute mind and an honest convic- 
tion to make the correct decision 
in these matters.” 

“And I believe you have both,” 
said her interviewer, “I can see 
why your adolescents feel safe with 
you; you inspire confidence.” 

Mrs. Ottenheimer has done con- 
siderable studying, but likes to give 
Carl Roeder credit for much of her 
success. 
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ALBUQUERQUE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Kurt Frederick, conductor of 
the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, accepted the post for 
the 1949-50 season during a meet- 
ing of the board of directors Janu- 
ary 19. 

With the assurance of Mr. Fred- 
erick’s leadership for what will be 
his fifth season with the orchestra, 
plans were made for future devel- 
opment. A decision was reached 
to present the Verdi ‘“Requiem” as 
a post-season concert in May. 
Highlights of ‘““The Messiah” pres- 
entation in December were re- 
viewed, including the fact that 250 
singers appeared in the chorus, and 
that there was standing room only 
in Carlisle Gymnasium, where the 
symphony concerts are given. 

On the regular series Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist, appeared 
with the orchestra February 18, 
and Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist, 
was guest soloist March 13. 


* 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, 
hANSAS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The status of the Music Depart- 
ment at the University of Wichita 
has advanced to that of School of 
Music as a result of recent action 
by the Board of Regents of the 
University. This new status will 
enable the School of Music to fur- 
ther expand its program into the 
various related fields. The School 
of Music at this University will 
offer work leading to Bachelor of 
Music, Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion, Master of Music in Perform- 
ance, and Master of Music in Mu- 
sic Education degrees. 

The new status will enable the 
Head of the School of Music to 
work directly with the University 
Administration in all administrative 
matters. The administrative re- 
grouping will add academic pres- 
tige and will take effect before the 
fall semester. 

The School of Music at present 
is headed by Walter Duerksen, 
Chairman, and the appointment of 
a directing head will be made at 
the next regularly scheduled meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents ac- 
cording to Dr. W. M. Jardine, 
President. 
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JACh H. MAHAN TMEA 
PRESIDENT SPEARS 


By now you as readers should 
have received the brochure telling 
of the National School Band Clinic 
of the Air Programs, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frank Simon. 

This is an outstanding undertak- 
ing that deserves the T. M. E. A.'s 
support. Please study the plan, act 
accordingly and at once. See that 
your MBS Station brings this su- 
perb program to our students. Take 
the steps as set up in the brochure 


SOUSA’S 


ington Post. 


Ist and 2nd Oboes 

lst and 2nd Bassoons 

Eb Clarinet 

Solo or Ist Bb Clarinet 

2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bb Clarinet 

Eb Alto Clarinet 

Bb Bass Clarinet 

Bb Soprano Saxophone 

Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 

2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 

Bb Tenor Saxophone 

Eb Baritone Saxophone 

Bb Bass Saxophone 
(treble clef) 

Solo Bb Cornet 


Parts, each 


1712 Chestnut Street 
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FAMOUS MARCHES 


Adapted for SCHOOL BANDS 


In this outstanding collection twelve top favorites are pre- 
sented in expertly devised arrangements. The instrumenta- 
tion is designed to meet the standards of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, and is intended primarily for 
school bands. Included are El Capitan; Fairest of the Fair: 
Hands Across the Sea: High School Cadets: The Invincible 
Eagle; King Cotton; Liberty Bell: Manhattan Beach: Semper 
Fidelis; The Stars and Stripes Forever: The Thunderer: Wash- 


Instrumentation: 4 
Db Piccolo Ist Bb Cornet 
C Piccolo 2nd Bb Cornet 
Ist C Flute 3rd Bb Cornet 
2nd C Flute Ist and 2nd Horns in F 


Conductor’s Score 


Conductor’s Score... 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
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as vital aids to our music program, 
and follow them through to the 
letter. 

Let's give this wonderful oppor- 
tunity our T. M. E. A. backing— 
in the T. M. E. A. and Texas way. 
This is one more means of advanc- 
ing the music program in Texas as 
well as the Nation. Help our Asso- 
ciation to help you, to help our 
students. 

* 

TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AUSTIN—JUNE 9-10 
“Let's All Go!” 





3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Ist and 2nd Eb Altos 
3rd and 4th Eb Altos 


lst and 2nd Trombones 
(bass clef) 

lst and 2nd Trombones 
(treble clef) 


3rd Trombone (bass clef) 
3rd Trombone (treble clef) 
Baritone (bass clef) 
Baritone (treble clef) 
Basses 

String Bass 

Drums 

Timpani 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


John Sebastian, World - Famed 
Harmonica Artist with Albert Mal- 
ver at the Piano, has just played a 


well-received concert in Mims 
Auditorium of Howard Payne Col- 
lege for the membership holders of 
the Community Concert Associa- 
tion of Brownwood, Texas. 

John Seagle, Baritone, recently 
of New York but now Artist 
Teacher in Trinity University of 
San Antonio, Texas, sang a highly- 
acceptable concert at the Annual 
Convention of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Music Schools recently held 
in Dallas. 

Carroll Ault, distinguished teach- 
er of singing of Houston, Texas, 
attended the meeting of the State 
Chapter of NATS in Dallas on 
March 25. The meeting was con- 
ducted by the Governor, Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, and by John Seagle, 
prominent NATS member. 

The following are new subscrib- 
ers for the month of March: Dr. 
I. E. Reynolds, Ft. Worth; Pro- 
fessor Walter Allen Stults, Chi- 
cago; Jeannette Ysaye, New York; 
Sister M. Gabriella, Salina, Kan- 
sas; Marguerite Hawkinson, Ada, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. Patricia N. Hed- 
lund, Birmingham, Michigan; Rho- 
da Glover, Austin, Texas; Mrs. 
Eunice Brigham, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Mrs. Steve Gindorf, Bee- 


ville, Texas; Frank J. Teltshik, 
Houston; Rogers Cockerell, Smith- 
ville, Texas; A. D. Bailey, Gilmer, 
Texas; Professor Angela Welsch- 
ler, New York; Miss Junann Jor- 
dan, Dallas, Texas; Dr. Cameron 
McLean, Detroit; Mrs. Frank J. 
Trau, Waco, Texas; Mrs. Willie 
Boyett, McLean, Texas; Silvia R. 
Bagley, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Miss Idella Hodgins, Superior, 
Montana; Mrs. Carl Brandt, Ce- 
lina, Ohio; Mrs. Kenneth Sticker, 
Port Huron, Michigan; Miss Peggy 
Ann Worden, Detroit, Michigan; 
Mrs. Henrietta Moeller, Detroit; 
Miss Mildred A. Simms, Detroit; 
Mrs. Erna Tansley, Detroit; Mrs. 
Carl Beutel, Detroit; Arthur E. 
Hall, Houston; Barre Hill, Chicago; 
Mrs. W. R. Christal, Lelia Lake, 
Texas; Sister M. Marcus, River 
Forest, Illinois; Judson Eldredge, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Herman Myers, 
South Bend, Indiana; Mrs. Frank 
Connet, South Bend, Indiana; Miss 
Janet Lea, South Bend, Indiana; 
and Miss Carol Seymour, Bremen, 
Indiana. 

Artist performers on the Annual 
Convention Program of the Texas 
Association of Music Schools held 
in Dallas on March 25 were: Dan- 
iel Sternberg, Pianist and Joseph 
Tekula, Cellist of Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco; William Hargrave, 








Piano 


Collection 


of 
— —PIECES for the INTERMEDIATE GRADES——_ 


This volume in its attractive blue cover contains 

fifty compositions by such well known composers 

as Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Tchaikowsky, 
etc. 


No. 8444 


Classic 


Price $1.25 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











Baritone and Mary Edith Loyd, 
Pianist, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood; Frederick Balazs, Vio- 
linist and Ann Goodwin, pianist, 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls; 
John Seagle, Baritone and Hazel 
Post Gillette, Pianist, Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio; and Wood- 
row Wall, Conductor, and his A 
Cappella Choir, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood. 


Dr. E. W. Doty, Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, University 
of Texas, Austin, accepted an in- 
vitation of the South American Ed- 
ucational Association to deliver a 
lecture at the Annual Convention 
in Mendoza early in April. Dr. 
Doty spent two weeks visiting 
among the important cities of South 
America. He traveled by air at the 
expense of the Association extend- 
ing the invitation. He stated that 
he expected to sell SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN to many 
important citizens in the other 
America. 


Dr. Lloyd Sunderman, Director 
of the Arthur Jordan Conservatory 
of Music. Indianapolis, Indiana has 
sent an important article for use in 
a subsequent issue of SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. 


Leonard Burford, Dean of the 
Department of Music, Abilene 
Christian College, Abilene, Texas, 
has recently completed his most 
successful of all Annual Choir 
Tours. 


Bernhardt Tiede, Professor of 
Voice and Conductor of the SMU 
A Cappella Choir, has completed 
a Choir tour extending over West 
Texas and New Mexico. 


Professor Walter Allen Stults, 
Northwestern University School of 
Music, was recently listed as among 
the most distinguished graduates 
of Northwestern University, where 
he has taught forty years. Some 
record. 


The Iowa State University Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Dr. 
P. G. Clapp recently played for 
the Annual Convention of lowa 
Music Educators in Davenport. 
This Orchestra is conceded to be 
among the best University orches- 
tras in the nation. 


Clayton Hathaway, director of 
vocal music in Ft. Dodge Junior 
College was elected as President 
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of the IMEA for 1949-50. 


Myron Taylor, Professor of 
Voice, University of Indiana, is 
conducting an Opera Workshop 
for upper level singers of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Taylor has ripe exper- 
ience in this field and should give 
many youngsters an insight for 
future success as opera singers. 

The Annual Missouri Music 
Teachers Convention will be held 
in St. Louis at Hotel Statler, June 
27-28. Richard Kauffman is Chair- 
man of the local Committee. Guest 
Artists are: Conrad V. Bos, Vocal 
Coach; Carl Friedberg, Pianist; 
Mack Harrell, Baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; and 
Louis Persinger, Violinist-teacher. 

The Board members of KMEA 
held their recent meeting in Hays, 
Kansas, in preparation of the an- 
nual convention November 3-5. 
William Beck, Jr. of Colby, Kansas 
is the President. 

Lowell Alexander has been ap- 
pointed as Church Music State Sec- 
retary by the Louisiana State Bap- 
tist Convention. His headquarters 
will be in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Anton Bek, Professor of Violin 
and conductor of the State College 
Orchestra, San Marcos, Texas, has 
an Article in the March Issue of 
the New York School Music 
News entitled: ORCHESTRAS IN 
SCHOOLS. His State College 
Clinic Orchestra is attractively 
photographed in the Magazine. 

Elvin L. Freeman, President of 
NYSSMA announces that the An- 
nual Convention of the Association 
will be held in Saratoga, New York 
during the fall season. 

Mme. Amelia Cardwell, Soprano, 
of the state of North Carolina, sang 
a very imposing concert in Times 
Hall, New York, on February 21. 
She was accompanied at the Piano 
by Arpad Sandor. 

Dr. Robert Louis Barron, Violin- 
ist and Conductor, has spent the 
year in residence in Colorado 
Springs. 

Dr. Wictor Labunski, Pianist of 
Kansas City, has been active dur- 
ing the year as Artist Teacher, 
Concert Artist, and Adjudicator. 

The Announcements of the Music 
Academy of the West, located at 
Santa Barbara, California, are very 
attractive. They have as fine staff 
of artists as can be assembled for 
instruction. 
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Dr. Harry Robert Wilson served 
as guest conductor of the All-State 
High School Chorus at Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania April 12. 

Congratulations are due Robert 
Fielder, Conductor of the Abilene, 
Texas, High School Band, for the 
Parade-of-Music Concert staged in 
the High School Auditorium of that 
city on date of March 28. This is 
one of the finest Bands in the na- 
tion. 

Dr. Charles A. Sink, President, 
University Musical Society, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, staged one of the 
greatest Festivals of his career May 
5-8. The Artists presented are: Pia 
Tassinari, Soprano; Gladys Swar- 
thout, Contralto; Harold Haugh, 
Tenor; Tann Williams, Contralto; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist; Shir- 
ley Russell, Soprano; Set Svan- 
holm, Tenor; Martial Singher, Bar- 
itone; Erica Morini, Violinist; Ben- 
no Moiseiwitsch, Pianist; Thor 
Johnson, Conductor; and Eugene 
Ormandy, Conductor. 

Dr. Herbert Gould, University 
of Missouri Professor of Voice, has 
written an interesting Article on 
“Vocalization’” published in the 
February issue of MMTA NEWS. 

Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, for the 
past two years Director of the De- 
partment of Music in Union Uni- 
versity, Jackson, Tennessee, has 
been elected to the Deanship of a 
newly-created School of Sacred 
Music in the Golden Gate Baptist 


Seminary, Los Angeles, California. 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor 
of Music Education of University 
of Texas, has just staged the finest 
Convention for the MENC South- 
western Division at Colorado 
Springs that the Division has ever 
held. Many of the nation’s out- 
standing Music Educators were on 
the Program. 

Dr. Frank McKinley, Conductor 
of the North Texas State College 
Choir of Denton, gave a concert 
in Colorado Springs for the MENC 


Convention membership. 


Frank Ing, Baritone and Teacher 
in the University of Corpus Christi, 
expects to spend the summer in 
New York where he will observe 
and do graduate study in Conduct- 
ing and in Voice. 

The Magazine, Caecilia, Janu- 
ary-February issue has an excel- 
lent Article entitled “Tests for 
Modern Church Music’’ by Theo- 


dore Marier. 


Bertram Simon, Violinist and 
Conductor of Austin, Texas, has 
done a fine job during this season 
with the Austin Junior Symphony. 

Clyde Roller, Conductor of the 
Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has brought the Orchestra to the 
level of leading Orchestras during 
the past season. Reports also indi- 
cate that the Orchestra has en- 
joyed the greatest financial sup- 
port in its history. 

Chase Baromeo, Professor of 
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NEW 





March of the Dolls (grade 2-3) 
Lullaby to a Doll (Grade 2).... 
Valse of the Dolls (Grade 2) 

Prelude and Chorale 





Monologue for Violin Solo 


The Wilderness (Isaiah: 35) SATB 
The Ballad of Judas Iscariot— 


American Holiday—Overture 


O’ Life with Splendor........ 






1716 Sansom Street 


PUBLICATIONS — 


Piano Solo 















Violin 


Chorus 
O’ Life with Splendor (SATB & SSAA)... 
(Band acct. published—see below) 


Cantata for mixed chorus and piano or organ 
Band 
(Full 5.00, Symph. 8.00) 
(Full 3.00, Symph. 5.00) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO... ‘Inc. 





V. La Monaca .35 
V. La Monaca .35 
V. La Monaca .30 
R. Yardumian’ .50 











R. Yardumian .60 





Grieg-Cailliet .16 
H. Alex. Matthews .35 


Richard Purvis 1.25 





Lucien Cailliet 


Grieg-Cailliet 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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MUSIC OF AMERICAN 

YOUTH RECORDED FOR 

FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new 


international school music program 
for junior and senior high schools 
has been announced by the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross and the Mu- 
sic Educator's National Confer- 
ence, a department of the National 
Education Association. The plan 
calls for 1,000 albums of recorded 
American school music to be sent 
abroad for distribution in foreign 
schools this year. 

With better international under- 
standing among young people as 
its goal, the music export program 
will enable students in other coun- 
tries to hear American students 
sing and play the music they love 
best. 

The all-American album of six 
records will be drawn from current 
and traditional American composi- 
tions, including both popular and 
folk music, and from classics re- 
gardless of origin. The 12 selections 
which will be included in the 1949 
album will be chosen from record- 
ings submitted by schools in 22 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. All types of school instrumen- 
tal and choral groups will share 
the honor of representing America 
in song. 

Costs of recording, transcribing, 
and shipping will be borne by the 
American Junior Red Cross Na- 
tional Children’s Fund which is 
made up of contributions from the 
19,414,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross. 
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MEMBERS PI MU STATE 
COUNCIL OF TEXAS—Mrs. E. 
E. Williams (left) of Texarkana, 
and Mrs. Mark Brackin (right) 
of Nederland, are members of the 
Pi Pu State Council. They were 
unable to attend the State Council 
meeting June 9, 1949, in Austin. 
The April issue of the Southwest- 
ern Musician carried a picture of 
the Council, during the presenta- 
tion of the Charter from the Na- 
tional Council. Another meeting is 
planned for June 9, 1949, in Austin. 


* 


PRESSER MUSIC COMPANY 
MOVES EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES 


James W. Bampton, President of 
the Theodore Presser Company, 
announces the company has pur- 
chased The Thomas M. Royal Co. 
property in Bryn Mawr, Pa., a 
56,000 sq. ft. one floor, brick and 
concrete structure. 

The Presser Company, world's 
largest publishers of standard mu- 
sic, will move the executive offices 
and warehouse stocks from its pres- 
ent six story building at 24th and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Approximately 300 
employees of the company will be 
transferred in this move scheduled 
to be made in July. Alterations to 
the Bryn Mawr property are now 
in progress by Carroll, Grisdale & 
Van Alen, architects and indus- 
trial designers of Philadelphia. 

The latest techniques in filling 
mail orders to its professional and 
dealer accounts around the world, 
as well as inventory controls and 
other operation stream-lining, will 
be effected. The company stocks 
quantities of over 400,000 different 
music selections. 

In 1883 Theodore Presser, edu- 
cator, musician and merchant, es- 
tablished The Etude Music Maga- 
zine in Philadelphia. Shortly there- 
after he commenced to publish mu- 
sic, and under his leadership The 
Theodore Presser Company be- 
came the world’s largest publisher 
of music and music educational 
works. In 1930 the company pur- 
chased the John Church Company 











and in 1931, 
Company. The pubulishing tradi- 
tions and music of both of these 


the Oliver Ditson 


companies have been continued 
along their individual lines. 
Within the music catalogs of these 
three distinguished companies are 
found much of the world’s great 
music. The company also publishes 
ETUDE THE MUSIC MAGA- 
ZINE, which has the largest world- 
wide circulation of all music maga- 
zines. 


Nine years before Mr. Presser 
died in 1925 he established The 
Presser Foundation, which since 
has administered the various phil- 
anthropies established by him. The 
foremost of these are: The Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers, 
in Germantown, Pa., providing for 
65 persons who, by reason of long 
service to music education, have 
entitled them to retirement there; 
a scholarship department granting 
to colleges and universities funds 
which have enabled over 7500 
young men and women to obtain 
the training necessary to carry 
them on to musical careers; Grants 
for music buildings, known as 
“Presser Hall’, now established at 
ten outstanding colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States; A 
Relief Department for musicians 
and music teachers, which is inter- 
national in scope. This department 
has helped thousands of musicians 
in need; and Activity in the gen- 
eral promotion of musical educa- 
tion in America. 

Dr. James Francis Cooke is Pres- 
ident of the Presser Foundation, 
and also Editor of THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
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MchINNEY HIGH SCHOOL 
FEATURES VARIETY 
SHOWS 


(from a story in the Dallas Daily Times Herald) 


A feat that few high school music 
educators would consider — much 
less attempt—is actually being ac- 
complished in the music department 
of the McKinney High School. 
That's the weekly Friday night 
variety show, a complete new pro- 
duction each week, featuring the 
band, orchestra, chorus, and dance 
lines as well as comedy acts to 
provide the necessary continuity. 
The band plays an overture and 
march, then the Dance Orchestra 
furnishes the background for the 
remaining part of the show. 


This is the second season the 
shows have been presented, run- 
ning consecutively for 12 weeks. 
And following the conclusion of 
the series, on the first of April, the 
same group of students and the 
same director, Johnnie Williams, 
the next Friday night present their 
annual spring operetta. 


Mainly the teen-agers who take 
part in the show find it’s fun to 
plan and present the shows. Wil- 
liam says, in commenting on the 
productions, that the shows provide 
an outlet for their excess energy 
that might otherwise be turned into 
a less desirable channel. 





JOHNNIE N. WILLIAMS, Director 
McKinney High School Band 


The same groups that take so 
much pleasure in the stage produc- 
tions are not idle the remainder of 
the year either. Last year, for in- 
stance, in addition to the 12 va- 
riety shows, they furnished 106 
programs for civic clubs and or- 
ganizations. The Band entered the 
Interscholastic League contest and 
won first divisions both last year 
and this year. The dance orches- 
tra has entered the Dance Orches- 
tra Festival at Denton the past two 
years and have been complimented 
very highly. In addition to provid- 
ing local groups with entertain- 
ment the students have taken their 
shows to various other towns and 


DR. THOMAS 5. WILLIAMS 
MC MURKY COLLEGE 


A concert of unusual merit was 
presented by the Oratorio Society 
of McMurry College, Abilene, 
Texas, under the direction of Dr. 
Thos. S. Williams, Sunday after- 
noon, April 3, which sang “The 
Easter Miracle of Saint Anne De 
Beaupre’. This was supplemented 
by Opening Sentence, ‘Welsh 
Choral”, Reese, and the Benedic- 
tion, ‘““Adoramus te, Christe,’ Du- 
Bois sung by the College Male 
Chorus, and the Prayer Scene from 
Cavalleria Rusticana which was 
sung by the choir, Carol Allen, Dra- 
matic Soprano as soloist, a fine 
singer. 


The soloists for the Easter Mir- 
acle were Mrs. Sue Ratteree, also 


(continued on page 44) 


communities in North Texas, in- 
cluding Gainesville, Denton, Gar- 


land, and Wylie. 


Nothing spectacular has evolved 
from the productions so far, Wil- 
liams points out. But he feels that 
they are providing a means of de- 
veloping personalities, giving the 
students an opportunity to over- 
come bashfulness by teaching them 
stage presence, furthering their ed- 
ucation and at the same time giving 
them something they like to do. 


McKINNEY HIGH SCHOOL BAND, Johnnie N. Williams, Director 
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VOLKWEIN 


BAND MARCHES 
Popular With 


Everyone 


Ww 


EYES OF TEXAS 

Arr. Yoder 
LITTLE GIANT—Moon 

Arr. Barns 


GLORIA MARCH (Original Ed.) 


Losey Arr. Barnes 


HAIL WEST VIRGINIA 
Official Song W. Va. University 
Arr. Panella 


ENSIGN MARCH 


By Rosenkrans 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


By Rosenkrans 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


By Rosenkrans 


RAINBOW DIVISION 
By Danny Nirella 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


By Rosenkrans 


WITH BANDS & BANNERS 


By Rosenkrans 


TRIUMPHANT BATTALIONS 


By Rosenkrans 


TEMPUS FUGIT 
By Ed. Davies 


Full Band $1.25 Each 


Every one of the above marches 
guaranteed to please. 


Solid — Snappy — Well Arranged. 
Most of the above are by Rosenkrans. 
This composer is well known for his 
fine marches. Stock up now for the 
Fall Season. Send your order in today. 


Volkwein Band Catalogs Sent Free 
Upon Request. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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erature or of a highly heroic life. 
LIBRETTO. A libretto is the little 
book of words of an opera, ora- 
torio, or cantata. SYMPHONY. 
A Symphony is an elaborate com- 
position in the sonata form, for full 
orchestra, or an orchestral com- 
position of varied movements, usu- 
ally from three to five, each with 
its own themes and development. 
A CONCERTO. A composition for 
solo instrument (or instruments) 
and orchestra. It is in the sonata 
form, more or less symphonic, and 
intended to display both the re- 
sources of the solo instrument and 
the skill of the performer. SON- 
ATA literally means ‘Sound- 
piece.’ An instrumental composi- 
tion in three or four extended move- 
ments each with a unity of its own, 
but all combined to form a whole. 
The movements are contrasted in 
theme, tempo and mood. The work 
is usually for a solo instrument, 
particularly the piano, though much 
has been written for a combina- 
tion of instruments. It is the highest 
development of music, form and is 
applied to string quartets, sym- 
phonies, etc. SONG. A short poem 
with a musical setting, vocal musi- 
cal expression. 

What does PHILHARMONIC 
mean? It means literally ‘music 
loving’ being compounded of the 
two Greek words, philos, meaning 
loving, and harmonie, meaning 
harmony. The word philharmonic 
is often used in names of organi- 
zations and occurs in the United 
States as early as 1799 when the 
Philharmonic Society of Boston was 
organized. A SUITE is one of the 
old instrumental forms of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which consisted of a series of 
dances in the same or nearly re- 
lated keys. In modern music it 
often approaches symphonic dimen- 
tions but remains free as to its 
individual movements. 

HYMNS. Instead of singing 
hymns in a haphazard manner dur- 
ing the favorite song period, follow 
an outline such as this: (1) hymns 
of praise, such as “Holy, Holy, 
Holy”; (2) hymns of petition, such 
as “Just As I Am”; (3) hymns of 
consecration, such as “Take My 
Life and Let It Be’; (4) hymns of 





evangelistic purpose, such as “‘] 
Love to Tell the Story”; (5) hymns 
about prayer such as “Sweet Hour 
of Prayer’; (6) hymns of missions, 
such as “O Zion, Haste”; (7) 
hymns of Christian service, such 


as ‘“‘O Master, Let Me Walk with 


Thee”; (8) hymns of Christian 
purpose, such as “I Would Be 
True.” 


Some don'ts concerning music 
appreciation are: (1) do not try 
to hear too much music at one 
time; (2) never listen to more than 
you can thoroughly enjoy; (3) in 
listening to music, whether it be 
radio, victrola, or any kind of mu- 
sic, allow no conversation while the 
music is being played; and (4) 
never force your children to listen 
to music. Try to be subtle about 
it and arouse their curiosity by let- 
ting them observe the pleasure you 
get from it. 

Whether we desire or not, music 
is now ‘In the Air’, in every social 
function, in every part of our daily 
life. Never before has it mattered 
so.much whether one appreciated 
or understood music, but now life 
is so full of it that not to have ac- 
quaintances with the world’s best 
music literature is to argue one's 
self illiterate, indeed, uncultured 
and uneducated. 

The prime function of music is 
to bring beauty and_ inspiration 
into our lives. It is an emotional 
rather than an intellectual stimulus. 
Yes, music appreciation and music 
study is a ‘must’ in our every-day 
living. It makes for a fuller, better, 
sweeter and more abundant life. 


* ne 
Bair 


(continued from page |!1) 

To date this group has sponsored 
a community chorus, a_ dance 
school, and outside events to pro- 
mote interest in drama, orchestra, 
and literature. A floor of an office 
building was acquired last year and 
now serves as a rehearsal work- 
shop, administrative and social cen- 
ter for its own and related arts ac- 
tivities. 

In the eastern part of North 
Carolina, the Eastern Seaboard 
Opera Festival presented in Ra- 
leigh two seasons ago influenced 
the founding of a local opera asso- 
ciation and two festival associa- 
tions: The Cape Fear Festival As- 
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sociation which inaugurated its 
program with three opera events 
last year and this year has set up 
a calendar which includes drama, 
an orchestra concert, two choral 
presentations, two operas, concerts 
and lectures with Campbell Col- 
lege serving as a workshop center 
of those participating from the two 
counties involved. The Magnolia 
Festival of Wake Forest College 
(the second one influenced by the 
Eastern Seaboard Festival) pre- 
sents a week's program of music, 
drama, opera, and pageantry, and 
serves as an exposition of an inte- 
grated fine arts departmental pro- 
gram. 

Added to and related to the 
above movement are a number of 
operas produced by the Euterpe 
Opera Group of Greensboro; the 
Children’s Theatre, the Little Thea- 
tre, and the Operetta Association 
of Winston-Salem; the Mozart 
Festival and Farmer's Federation 
Arts Council of Asheville; and the 
Music Theatre Repertoire Group, 
a professional company composed 
of ‘‘graduates”’ of the original Fes- 
tival Opera Group (1938). 

That this unifying, strengthening, 
and radiating function of the Music 
Theatre can be applied success- 
fully to the American scene has 
been my chief concern for the past 
fourteen years. I have found that 
the opportunities for service by a 
leadership trained to give profes- 
sional guidance to the American 
Music Theatre and the art activi- 
ties it stimulates, are tremendous. 
In spite of this fact, little or no at- 
tention has been given to the train- 
ing of such a corps of directors 
who, I have discovered, will find 
an undeveloped but fertile field 
eager for their ministration. The 
National Association for Opera has 
had requests from California to 
Mississippi, to Minnesota, to Con- 
necticut for information on how to 
start such projects. Many new tour- 
ing opera groups are finding audi- 
ence demand to justify their exis- 
tence. In my own state, initial per- 
formances of a small studio opera 
group, later expanded into first a 
community and then a state wide 
opera training and performance 
association, has led to the develop- 
ment of three general arts festival 
associations, four community opera 


groups, three summer opera train- 
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ing schools, a regional opera fes- 
tival association, two college work- 
shop centers, two year-round com- 
munity arts programs, and a pat- 
tern for an organized people's art 
movement which can serve the en- 
tire state. 

Records reveal that since the 
organization of the first music the- 
atre performance in 1938, the opera 
program alone has involved ninety- 
four performances of twenty-eight 
operas and operettas before an ag- 
gregate audience of 75,000 people 
with over 2,000 people participat- 
ing as performers. A resume of 
gains and losses shows a net gain 
for all operations of $3,696.05. 

Music theatre performances 
which dramatize the worth and 
value of the home talent to the 
home folks advance the interests 
of the native artist in very real 
terms. One singer's public acclaim 
for per performance in a locally 
produced musical brought forth a 
radio engagement which enabled 
her to complete her college educa- 
tion. Church soloists in one North 
Carolina City who in 1938 were 
receiving average monthly salaries 
of ten dollars by 1941—after our 
program of “‘selling the commu- 
nity's talent to itself’ through music 
theatre production — were begin- 
ning to receive monthly stipends 
four to seven times the above 
amount. Choir directors’ salaries 
and orchestra players’ fees have 
increased in similar proportions, 
and opportunities for employment 
are on the increase. This process, 
if continued, will tend to hold the 
good talent at home, enriching the 
local scene. 

Opportunities for participation 
in, as well as enjoyment of, a full 
program of music and art will at- 
tract people who have an appre- 
ciation of the finer things in life. 
Our own Chamber of Commerce 
considers the cultural advantages 
which our vital program of com- 
munity arts can give its citizens, 
a deciding factor in bringing to the 
city new industrial, commercial, 
and governmental agencies — par- 
ticularly those of skilled labor who 
demand cultural advantages, and 
these days most of them do. 

The spirit of cooperation and 
mutual interest which music the- 
atre production calls for tends to 


(continued on next page) 
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pervade all corners of a commu- 
nity. I know from experience that 
those towns whose leadership is 
alienated and divided cannot pro- 
duce successful music theatre pro- 
grams, nor do they give evidence 
of being very productive in other 


art fields. However, I can now 
point to several cities in our state 
where “‘rival’’ music teachers serve 
together on auditions committees, 
as coaches, or directors; where 
people of different “‘social’’ lives 
meet together as performers, back- 
stage helpers, or on ticket com- 
mittees; where the “union’’ stage 
hand becomes interested in the ex- 
traordinary job the amateur lights 
man does; and where a professional 
guest conductor hears an amateur 
talent so exceptional he makes a 
note of it for use in his own concert 
series at a later date. 

In the foregoing I have merely 
sketched the countless facts which 
illustrate the part music theatre 
production plays in making a better 
balanced community life, in stim- 
ulating the related arts fields it 
embraces to new growth, providing 
opportunities for all talents to gain 


invaluable experience, ‘selling’ a 
city on its own talent resources, 
and developing new audience ‘‘mar- 
kets’. 

Twenty years ago might have 
been too early to look for such 
wide-spread interest and partici- 
pation. But within the past decade 
not only has the need for a grass 
roots arts movement been felt 
throughout the country, but in some 
instances people have determined 
to do something about it. I have 
noted earlier the surprising prog- 
ress made in North Carolina, and 
the requests for information from 
all over the nation. 

However, ours is a large and 
wonderful land and the few of us 
engaged in the work I have tried 
to describe cannot fill the many 
calls for leadership of this type. 
The crying need is not so much for 
better teachers and better perform- 
ers, but rather for directors who 
can engage in both talent training 
and art production with specific 
reference to ability to organize 
music theatre projects. I am certain 
that at least a dozen people could 
find employment of this kind in 
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North Carolina alone. 

It is of utmost importance that 
our graduate schools turn their at- 
tention to this problem and oppor- 
tunity so that we will have in this 
country sufficient leaders who real- 
ize the true function of the com- 
munity music theatre and are 
trained to initiate art production 
programs in the thousands of fer- 
tile communities and regions of our 
great land—a host of leaders who 
will go out to the people and bring 
to them a reviving interest and 
lasting enjoyment through partici- 
pation in the complete arts pro- 
gram the music theatre can _ ini- 
tiate. The result will be a flower- 
ing of music and art—truly Amer- 
ican. 


——— ee 
Powell 


(continued from page 13) 

In my own personal experience, 
words have been an important fac- 
tor. Sometimes a single word will 
start a rhythm pattern flowing 
through my consciousness and a 
piece or study will develop from 
that. Usually the melody and rhy- 
thm will arrive simultaneously, but 
sometimes the rhythmic idea hits 
me first and the melody follows. 
Again it may be the other way 
around. A bit of verse may sug- 
gest a musical idea for a teaching 
piece or an etude, although it would 
not be usable for a song. There is 
much written in the song form 
never intended to be sung. Here 
let me say that I learned from an 
authoritative source that far more 
songs are written than any other 
type of composition, hence for more 
have to be rejected and without 
prejudice to the value of the num- 
ber. Perhaps the charm of words 
is the force which makes me like 
to write songs even though I know 
they are hard to put over with the 
publishers. Lyrical sensitivity is 
necessary to the song writer and 
is extremely useful in other forms 
of composition as well. Improvisa- 
tion plays a big part here, too. The 
melodic gift is “out of this world” 
—no one knows where it comes 
from or why, least of all the com- 
poser. 

The laws of melody can be stu- 
died, but the musical idea (be it 
melodic or rhythmic or harmonic) 
for a composition is not manufac- 
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tured. It simply appears without ef- 
fort. The development of that frag- 
mentary idea or theme does require 


effort, refined musical taste, and 
judgment. 

It often is rather annoying to 
me to ride on a bus or a train, for 
I am very sensitive to the rhythmic 
pattern made by the wheels as they 
pass over the joints in the slab or 
on the track. Fortunately for me, 
this is less noticeable in an auto- 
mobile. The rhythmic idea for one 
of my pieces originated during a 
bus ride to a nearby college town 
where | was going for a lesson. 
The repeated rhythm impressed it- 
self upon me and before long a 
simple melody had joined the rhy- 
thm. When I arrived at the col- 
lege, I got to a piano and played 
my new creation, later writing it 
down. I sent it to the publishers 
with the title ‘Miniature Etude No. 
3”, along with the others of a set. 
Two of them were accepted with 
the stipulation that in publishing 
them they might be given more dis- 
tinctive titles. | was asked to sug- 
gest other titles for these pieces, 
which I did, but when the num- 
bers came out they bore titles not 
even slightly akin to the ones | 
had sent in. One of the titles sup- 
plied by the publisher was “Over 
Hill and Dale’’—they should have 
added “on a bus’, for this hap- 
pened to be my bus-ride-inspired 
composition. All of which goes to 
show that a musical idea may ap- 
pear anywhere, anytime. 

Someone once asked me why 
composers do not give better titles 
to their pieces. The truth is that 
very often the composers have little 
to say about the titles. The pub- 
lishers usually change them in 
some way. Another leading pub- 
lisher added the very impressive 
word ‘Pomposa”’ to the title of one 
of my pieces and then proceeded 
to delete from the bass the octaves 
and occasional tenths which, to my 
way of thinking, were the only 
pompous characteristics of the 
piece. This particular piece is one 
which I had entered in a contest 
under a fictitious name along with 
eight or ten others, each under a 
different name. They all came back 
in a huge envelope at one time, 
and in my chagrin, I| failed to no- 
tice that this one was not returned. 
Several days later a regular busi- 
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ness size envelope (the kind with 
a window, which is so often used 
for advertising matter or for state- 
ments) from this firm was left in 
my mail box. When I saw it, I 
thought “More Advertising” and 
almost threw it in the waste basket 
without opening it. My better self 
prompted me to resist the impulse 
and when I opened the letter, out 
fell a check and a contract. Now 
I have reached the emotional stage 
where I can look at a music manu- 
script size envelope in my mail box 
with scarcely a flutter and merely 
think, “I must get that off again 
this very afternoon to the publish- 
ing company.” 

The great gap between creation 
and publication is another trying 
problem to the composer. Patience 
and persistence are qualities that 
must be cultivated to a great de- 
gree. A period of five years elapsed 
between the acceptance of my first 
pieces and its publication. A period 
of one year between acceptance 
and publication is almost a certain- 
ty. The merits of the composition 
seem to have little to do with this 
state of affairs. It seems to be a 
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chronically - bad habit with many 
publishers to have large files of 
“unpublished arrears.” 

In closing, let me quote directly 
from Hendrick Willem Van Loon's 
book, ‘The Arts” (Page 492, ““Cor- 
elli was playing the fiddle in a 
piece by Handel and came across 
a passage written in ‘the seventh 
position. He objected. He refused 
to go that high. He said that the 
violin was incapable of producing 
a pleasing tone, once one went be- 
yond the third position. Handel 
took Corelli's fiddle and showed 
him that it could be done. But ever 
after he carefully avoided the high- 
er regions. That is one of the rea- 
sons why Handel is so popular 
among all amateurs. He does not 
ask too much of their technical abil- 
ities. Old Bach did not care what 
he made one do. He wrote as he 
pleased and it is up to us to learn 
to play what he has written or 
leave it alone. But Handel knew 
his public. Handel died rich, Bach 
died poor.” 

The work of a composer may be 
highly derivative and still bear the 
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WASHINGTON HEIGHTS “Y” 
"SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NEW YORK 


The Washington Heights “Y” 
Symphony Orchestra has, through 
its activity achieved a record of 
attainment that has made it one 
of the country’s outstanding organ- 
izations in the community field. It 
was organized in 1934 under the 
direction of Maxim Waldo, who 
is its regular conductor. 

As an activity dedicated to the 
cultural growth of the community 
and nation as a whole, it has been 
of immeasurable service. Many of 
the players trained in this orchestra 
are to be found in the personnel of 
the various symphony orchestras 
throughout the country. It has dur- 
ing this time constantly presented 
the concerto literature in concert, 
giving the young soloist the experi- 
ence of performance with sym- 
phony orchestra. It has been a lab- 
oratory and source of encourage- 
ment to the composer in the presen- 
tation of new and rarely performed 
compositions. The community and 
the radio audience have been of- 
fered the best in music both stan- 
dard and contemporary in nature. 
They have, through these programs 
been helped to keep abreast of the 
trends in music. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Washington Heights YM 6 WHA 
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in recognition of this work under 
the direction of Maxim Waldo, are 
sponsoring the composers’ commis- 
sion contest award. The winner of 
this contest will be given a $750 
commission to write a work for the 
symphony orchestra. The commis- 
sioned composition will be per- 
formed as part of an American 
Music Festival in a planned broad- 
cast concert. 
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THE SADLER’S WELLS 


BALLET COMPANY 
The Sadler's Wells Ballet Com- 


pany came into being (as the Vic- 
Wells Ballet) in 1931 when Lilian 
Baylis, of the Old Vic Theatre, in- 
vited Ninette de Valois to form a 
small company of dancers to per- 
form the ballets necessary to her 
opera productions at the newly 
opened Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
Miss Baylis’ proposal to gather a 
few artists to dance in opera bal- 
lets cannot have seemed very prom- 
ising, but with it also went the 
offer for the creation of a ballet 
school attached to the theatre, and 
Miss de Valois realized where this 
could lead. In a very short time the 
ballet was not just appearing in 
the operas produced at Sadler's 
Wells but gave whole programmes 
themselves and was soon estab- 
lished—something of a rival to the 
opera company it had been built to 
serve. 


In the early days the Company 
was primarily dependent on danc- 
ers who had already established 
themselves in other companies, but 
by 1935 when Markova left the 
“Wells” the dancers trained in the 
Company's own school came into 
their own. In this year, too, Margot 
Fonteyn danced her first leading 
role. The Company has always 
been very fortunate in possessing 
the right people at the right time 
for, apart from Ninette de Valois 
herself who brought her remark- 
able gift for organization and fore- 
sight as well as her gift for chore- 
ography, they also had (and still 
have) the services of Frederick 
Ashton as Principal Choreograph- 
er, Constand Lambert as Musical 
Director together with Margot Fon- 
teyn and Robert Helpmann as prin- 
-ipal dancers. 

From the outset Ninette de Va- 
lois made the production of classi- 
cal ballets an essential part of the 
Company's policy and of the edu- 
cation of both dancers and audi- 
ence. Amongst the classics revived 
by this company are ‘‘Giselle’’, ‘Le 
Lac des Cygnos”, ‘‘Coppelia’’, and 
“The Sleeping Beauty’, as well as 
the ‘‘modern classics’ such as “Les 
Sylphides’, ‘Carnaval’ and “Le 
Spectre de la Rose’”’. 


(continued on page 43) 
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JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
AT SAW MARCOS 


More than 300 Central Texas 
teen-age music students and their 
directors will study in the ten-day 
Vocal and Professional Music 
Camp to be supervised by the Mu- 
sic Department of Southwest Texas 


State Teachers College from June 
22 to July 2. 


Study in the two groups, vocal 
and professional, with classes in 
voice, conducting, and choir organ- 
ization, will be offered by the clinic. 
Instructing in the clinic will be Dr. 
and Mrs. John Finley Williamson 
and Mr. and Mrs. George Lynn 
of the world-famous Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton, N. J.; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ira Renay 
Bowles, former Westminster Col- 
lege and now members of the 
Southwest Texas State faculty. 


The clinic will be conducted in 
the form of a summer camp, super- 
vised study being combined with 
supervised recreation. Public 
school, college, and church choir 
directors, organists, and singers 
will study in the professional group. 
The vocal camp will consist of high 
school students, who will be select- 
ed by the public school choir direc- 
tors. Each director will select four 
students, a soprano, an alto, a tenor 
and a bass, to bring to the camp. 
Other high school students may 
attend the clinic by special arrange- 
ment with the Music Department. 


“The vocal camp will be abso- 
lutely limited to 300 young people,” 
said Mr. Bowles. ‘The professional 
school will be limited to 150.” 


Classes to be offered in the pro- 
fessional groups are conducting, 
vocal methods, chorus, choir or- 
ganization, interpretation, and a 
laboratory. College credit of two 
hours may be received by mem- 
bers of this section, provided the 
student is enrolled in Music 173- 
373, Choral Methods and Conduct- 
ing. Vocal instruction will be of- 
fered in voice, choir, and conduct- 
ing. Laboratory and section rehear- 
sals will also be held. 


Dr. Williamson, president of the 
Westminster Choir College, will 
conduct all the professional group 
classes except the interpretation 
group, which will be taught by 
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DR. JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


Mrs. Williamson. Mr. Lynn will 
assist Dr. Williamson. 

Mrs. Lynn, a graduate of Okla- 
homa Central State College and 
who is now doing graduate work 
at Westminster, will lead the so- 
pranos. Mrs. Bowles, who studied 
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professor of voice at Southwest 
Texas State. 

Two public concerts will be given 
by the groups at July 2. At 6:30 
p. m. the vocal group, which will 
be divided into three groups, will 
give a Vesper Service, each sec- 
tion singing three numbers. At 8 
o'clock on the same night both 
groups, the vocal and professional, 


at Westminster and who received 
the degree of bachelor of music 
education from Southwest Texas 
State, will supervise the altos. Mr. 
Lynn, a graduate of Mansfield 
State College in Pennsylvania and 
who is head of the conducting de- 
partment at Westminster, will be 
in charge of the tenors. The basses 
will be instructed by Mr. Bowles, 


will give a final festival program 
under the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
liamson at Sewell Park, the Col- 
lege recreation area. 

This is the second in a planned 
series of annual clinics to be spon- 
sored by Southwest Texas State. 
Last July Dr. Williamson conduct- 
ed a three-day clinic. More than 
50 choir directors attended. 
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PERCUSSION CARE 
IN SUMMER LAY-OFF 
By Wm. F. Ludwig, Jr. 


Vice President 
W. F. L. Drum Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


How to store drums for summer 
lay-off seems to be one of the 
school band problems. The process 
is quite simple if you are willing 
to devote just a little time to it. 

First of all, drums should be 
cleaned; that is, wash the heads 
with ordinary soap and water on 
the beating side only. This applies 
to tympani and bass drums as well 
as snare drums and, while the 
drums are apart, wash the shell 
also. Clean the top of the tympani 
kettles around the rim and go 
around the rim with fine emery 
cloth. Then apply a little tallow 
around the kettle rim to provide 
silent and effortless movement of 
the head over the kettle rim. A 
little oil or vaseline on all screws 
and moving parts completes the 
job. 

Remember, wash the heads only 
on one side, using plenty of soap 
and water. Then, while the heads 
are loose, assemble the drums and 
draw down, not too tight, then 
place in cases, boxes, or wrap in 
paper. On tympani, draw the heads 
down half an inch so you will have 
a tuning collar and draw pedal 
down; that is, leave the tension on. 
The heads will not break because 
the pull is even. You should also 
draw down the heads on the bass 
drum so that the heads will dry 
evenly. Snare drums may be left 
loose. 

In the event that heads need re- 
placing, it should be done now in 
order to have everything in ship- 











Wn. F. Ludwig, Jr. 


shape and ready to go when the 
fall season starts. Do this now and 
save not only valuable equipment 
but the hustle and bustle of it in 
the fall. Your present percussion 
class will be glad to lend a hand 
if you stress the importance of it. 


TYPES AND STYLES OF 
TYMPANI STICKS 


The important consideration in 
producing a good tympani is to 
choose the proper head. Next in 
prime consideration comes. the 
choice of sticks. What sticks are 
best? This is a question arousing 
much discussion from all sources. 

If you use a round head soft 
tympani sticks for general playing, 
distinct beats will be lost when 
playing fortissimo. When a hard 
mallet is used—pianissimo passages 
are not soft enough. Naturally, 
then, the player should have either 
two pairs of sticks or one pair of 
medium weight sticks. 

Never attempt to play a pianis- 
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simo passage with hard sticks or a 
double forte passage with soft 
sticks—it just can’t be done. Gen- 
erally, tympanists use a stick which 
is much too soft and gives a dead, 
dull tone. Experience will soon de- 
termine just what type to use. 

The schooled tympanist will al- 
ways use several pairs of sticks 
for use in various passages. The 
two most practical types are the 
No. 325 (W.F.L.) soft round head 
sticks and the No. 342 (W.F.L.) 
medium tympani sticks. These 
sticks are for soft playing (No. 
325) and the No. 342 for loud pas- 
sages. The No. 342 medium stick 
can be used as an all-around stick 
but it is still best to have both 
types. 

Very often the surface of any 
tympani stick will become hard 
through constant use. To soften up 
the surface of the stick, pick the 
wool covering with your fingers 
to fluff the wool up. This will again 
produce a soft tone. 

Never let your sticks wear out 
before replacement. Sticks should 
be replaced every year for best 
results. 


* a 


BACH-MOZART SERIES 
AT TANGLEWOOD 


Serge Koussevitzky, who is mak- 
ing his last bow as the music direc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the Berkshire Festival 
July 16-August 14, announces the 
programs for four concerts which 
he will conduct in the intimate 
Theatre-Concert Hall before the 
Shed concerts begin. With mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, he will present four pro- 
grams devoted to the music of Bach 


(continued 
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MRS. WM. A. STAUDT 


MAS. WM. A. STAUDT’S 
JUNIOR CHOIR CONCERT 


Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Wn. A. Staudt, Soprano and direc- 
tor assisted by John Wiser, organ- 
ist, the Junior Choir of the First 
Baptist Church, San Marcos, Texas 
presented the Christmas Cantata, 
“Chimes Of The Holy Night” by 
Holton, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 12. 

The personnel of the choir in- 
cludes: Doylene Breedlove, Clara 
Jean Teeler, Ann Brassell, Alice 
Kate Holland, LaVerne Breedlove, 
Wanda Thompson, Barbara Peter- 
son, Joyce Bingham, Jimmy Dallas, 
Frances Rutledge, John Cox, Bar- 
bara Paine, Peggy Thompson, 
Shirley Paine, Janel McBride, Fred- 
die Hall, Suzanne Buckner, Duane 
Smith, June Gunn, Carole Sue 
Grier, Nancy Kay Davis, Beverly 
Gunn, Sandra Nix, Lorene Skyr- 
mes, Mary Chesebro, Sue Nix, Ja- 
nelle Saxon, Barbara Wilson, Peg- 
gy Wiegand, Lem Cox, Anna Lois 
Bolton, Barbara Saxon, Sue Wil- 
son, Patricia Paige and Peggy Wei- 
gand. 

Ushers were: Earl McBride, 
Cecil Graves, Tommy Buckner, 
Jack Roady, Clarence King, Nor- 
man Yarborough, Lamar Smith, 
Gene Rutledge, Bob Baker, and 
John Roady. 

The Choral Scripture Readers 
for the concert were: Ray Pearson, 
Spencer Morrow, Andy Drenzler. 
Jerry Bridges, and Jerry King. 
JUNE 1949 
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and Mozart. 

The concerts by the full Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the Shed 
will follow through three week- 
ends on Thursday evening, Satur- 
day evenings, and Sunday after- 
noons from July 28 and through 
August 14. The programs will fea- 
ture a Goethe Anniversary concert 
on July 30 in which Koussevitzky 





will conduct Liszt's ‘‘Faust’’ Sym- 
phony. Koussevitzky will conduct 
all of the concerts except on July 
31 and August 11 when Leonard 
Bernstein will be guest conductor, 
and August 7 when Eleazar de 
Carvalho will be guest conductor. 
Soloists will include Claudio Arrau, 
piano, Jascha Heifetz, violin, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cello. 
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BOSTON VOICE TEACHERS 
ELECT OR. A. FE. BROWN 
PRESIDENT 


Albert E. Brown of 220 Common- 
wealth Ave. has been elected the 
first president of the newly-estab- 
lished Boston chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Singing 
Teachers. Dr. Brown is a veteran 
teacher of voice who has taught 
in Boston, Lowell, Ithaca and Al- 
bany, N. Y., and elsewhere. 

Said Pres. Brown: “We are of- 
fering to the vocal teachers of the 
Boston acea a forum where all mat- 
ters pertaining to their welfare and 
advancement can be considered and 
acted upon, thus presenting oppor- 
tunity for the cooperative stabili- 
zation and extension of voice edu- 
cation in all its phases. Further- 
more, our purpose is to establish 
and maintain the highest standards 
of ethical principles in the profes- 
sion of teaching of singing and 
vocal art.” 

Other officers elected were Ger- 
trude Tingley, vice president; Ma- 
bel Parks Friswell, secretary; 
Charles Pearson, treasurer; direc- 
tors, Gladys de Almeida, James R. 
Houghton, George S. Dane, Iride 
Pilla, Marie A. Bergeron. 

* 


QUTSTANDING STUDENT 
Miss Mary Findley of Lubbock, 


a senior arts and sciences student 
at Texas Technological College, 
has been recognized as the out- 
standing senior woman in the music 
department of Texas Tech. 

Miss Findley was honored at a 
luncheon recently given by the col- 
lege Association of Women Stu- 
dents, and was presented by Mrs. 
Margarette Wible Walker in be- 








EVANGELINE LEHMAN, Mus. D. 


Teacher of singing, coach, composer and author 
will return to the Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas, for her second 
annual seminar for teachers and singers of all ages, June 30-July 15th. Write 


for information. Private lessons and class courses. 


CALIFORNIA SEMINARY 
SECURES MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, chairman 
of fine arts and director of music 
in Union university and minister 
of music of the First church of 
Jackson, Tenn., assumed duties as 
professor of the department of sac- 
red music of Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological seminary, Berkeley, 
Calif., on March 16. 

Mrs. Garrett, also an instructor 
in the Music department of Union 
university, will serve in the sem- 
inary Music department as profes- 
sor of piano and music theory. 

Dr. and Mrs. Garrett are native 
Texans, reared and educated in 
Waco schools, and they come to 
the seminary with a rich back- 
ground of experience in the music 
field. They both received the 
Bachelor of Music degree in the 
Chicago and Bush Conservatories, 
and Dr. Garrett later received the 
Master of Music degree in voice 
and composition in the Chicago 
conservatory and the Doctor of 
Music Education degree from 
Zoellner conservatory. 

Dr. Garrett's coming marks the 
first time in the history of Golden 
Gate seminary that the Music de- 
partment has had a head. His wife, 
daughter and young son will join 
him in California in June, after his 
daughter completes her sophomore 
year of study in Union university. 


half of Mu Phi Epsilon, national 
professional music sorority, an 
achievement pennant in recognition 
of her work. Mrs. Walker is na- 
tional president of Mu Phi Epsilon 
and dean of women students at 
Texas Technological College. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA TO GIVE 
“CONCERTING FOR HARP 
AND ORCHESTRA” 


The National Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Howard 
Mitchell, presented a two-city pre- 
miere of Joseph Wagner's ‘“Con- 
certo for Harp and Orchestra”, 
with Sylvia Meyers as harp solo- 
ist, in Baltimore on February 1 and 
Washington on February 2. 

The “Concertino”, in three move- 
ments, was completed last summer 
at the request of Dr. Hans Kindler, 
who recently resigned as conduc- 
tor of the National Symphony, as 
a concert vehicle for Miss Meyers. 

While at the MacDowell Colony 
‘he past summer, Mr. Wagner also 
wrote a new ‘Pastoral and Toc- 
cata’ for piano solo which will be 
played for the first time by pianist 
Richard Tetely-Kardos at his 
Town Hall recital next fall. 


* 
INTERESTING POEM 


The following poem was sent to 
the Southwestern Musician by Mr. 
Clarence Adler, close friend of the 
writer. 

CHOPIN NOCTURNE 
Fragile chromaticism 
Sliding in wistful crisis 
Along ice-smooth ivory keys. 
Muted anguish of unshed teams. 
Whispered theme 
Reiterated in subtle variations. 
Impalpable wisps of brooding mel- 
ody 
Leaping eagerly, unknowingly— 
To dissolution. 
Blazing crescendo— 
Modulating, resolving 
In intensest quietude. 
Requiescat in pacem. 
Sensibility—muted, thwarted, 
Shackled in the veil of memory. 
Retrospective passion. 
The afterthought, 
The Amen. 
Finite longing 
For infinity. 
—K. Winyan 
Apt. 404 
135 Central Park West 
New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
GIVES PRIZE TO 
F. C. SCHREIBER 


Members of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (ASCAP) learned that 
their fellow member, Frederick C. 
Schreiber, 71 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, who left his war-torn 
home in Vienna in 1939 for Amer- 
ica, has won the $1,000 prize for 
composition in the 1948 competi- 
tion of the historic Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia. The prize 
winning work is ‘Sinfonietta in G 
for orchestra,” selected from 124 
scores from all parts of the world. 
There were three senior judges, 
Eugene Ormandy, Harl McDonald 
and Dr. Howard Hanson. The four 
preliminary judges were Dr. Vin- 
cent Persichetti, Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, Dr. Constant Vauclain and 
Dr. Morrison C. Boyd. 

Mr. Schreiber left a successful 
musical career in Vienna where he 
was opera conductor, organist and 
choir director, and from 1927 to 
1938 professor of composition at 
the Vienna Conservatory. On leav- 
ing Austria he severed his connec- 
tion with the Austrian performing 
right society (AKM). He became 
established in New York in 1939 
as teacher and organist, continuing 
his compositional work, and joining 
the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers. For 
several years he has been organist 
and choir director of Steuben 
Church on East 68th Street. 

The Musical Fund Society of 
Philadelphia is one of America’s 
oldest musical organizations, organ- 
ized in 1820. Its founders were 
chiefly members of the medical pro- 
fession interested in the welfare of 
composers and musicians. Within 
three years the movement was so 
successful that they erected their 
own hall, in 1823 and within ten 
years they established a musical 
academy, one of the first of its 
kind in the United States. The Mc- 
Collin fund, which provides the 
funds for the Society's prizes, was 
established in 1925 in memory of 
Edward Garrett McCollin, presi- 
dent of the Society from 1910 to 
1923. It is a perpetual fund, a com- 

(continued on 
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THE OPERA. 
“ELIXIR OF LOVE” 


Hardin-Simmons University 


During March for the third con- 
secutive year, Hardin - Simmons 
University staged a student pro- 
duction of grand opera. These 
operas have been MARTHA, 
TALES OF HOFFMAN, and 
ELIXIR OF LOVE. Frederic Too- 
ley is the conductor and coordina- 
tor of the production. All members 
of the music staff, the Speech De- 
partment, the Home Economics De- 
partment, and the Industrial Arts 
Department pooled their efforts, 
respectively, in perfecting the cast 
and in staging the show. Dean Ed- 
win Young regards the production 


as an “all University show.” The 
choruses were trained by Professor 
Euell Porter. 


Two performances were given. 
Behrens Auditorium seats approxi- 
mately two thousand people. While 
the crowd for the first night did not 
tax the capacity of the Auditorium, 
they did become so enthusiastic 
about the performance that seats 
were at a premium for the second 
night. As a coordinator Mr. Tooley 
has succeeded outstandingly. Plans 
are already underway for next 
year. 





VORA QUARTET PLAYED 


BY PRO ARTE QUARTET 
When the Pro Arte String Quar- 


tet played the second concert of its 
present season at the Woman's 
Club, the “Quartet in E-flat Major, 
op. 59," by Dvorak, was given its 
first local playing. Composed in 
1878, it was first played by the 
Joachim Quartet in Berlin. It is the 
first of the Dvorak quartets in 
which he definitely turns to his 
characteristic Slavonic style. 

The work with piano will be 
“Quintet in C Minor, op. 1”, by 
the Hungarian romantic composer 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, who was suc- 
cessfully director of the Royal High 
School in Berlin and the National 
Conservatory in Budapest. This 
quintet has been one of his most 
popular works in this country. The 
Pro Arte group has played it a 
number of times in and out of Fort 


Worth. 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING MAY 


ACCORDION 

Blue Skirt Waltz—Arr.  Trolli 50 Mil 
Night in May—Dedelka .30 Cha 
Red Roses for a Blue Lady—Arr. Nunzio 50 Mil 
Say Something Sweet to Your Sweetheart— 

Arr. Nunzio 50 Mil 

BAND 

Call of the Rockies—Jackson...........2.002222020...+-. 2.00 3.00 CF 
Cordoba — Arr. Anthony..................2.-.-.:-:--:-seee0+ 5.00 7.50 Mar 
IN ett I a catncic seeisanicronevistntstenceemeesnintsomsiniinendl 4.00 6.00 Mil 
Early California — Choate... 5.00 8.00 CF 
Enchanted Lake—Johnson (class C)...................... 3.50 5.00 Bel 
Enchanted Prince Overture — Johnson................ 4.00 6.00 CF 
Fiddle-Faddle — Anderson-Lang............................ 5.00 7.00 Mil 
Forest Echoes—-Johnson—(class B) 6.00 4.50 7.50 6.75 Bel 
Glory of the Nation — Epperson.....0......2......2.2...20.020-+-- 1.25 CF 
Golden Harvest — Chette....0....2.0..2.0.....ceceeeeeeee: 3.50 5.00 Bel 
High School Cadets — Sousa-Yoder................................1.25 CF 
Jazz Pizzicato — Anderson-Lang 3.50 5.50 Mil 
March Mississippi — Haynie.............................--- sisiaetivicsaheee: TeNAN 
March Processional — Marcelli 3.00 5.00 CF 
Medallion Overture — Johnson 4.00 6.00 CF 
Mighty Fortress is Our God, A— , 

Luther - Bach - Lillya.........0.00000........... vsee-D.00 8.00 CF 
ee yo: Sc ee Renee 3.00 5.00 Mil 
Red Roses for a Blue Lady—Arr. Lang..........................1.25 Mil 


BOOKS (Texts) 


Foundation Studies in Orchestration—Thatcher............2.00 CF 
Building the Instrumental Music ; 
Department — Jones.....................-..:000-+ Pera ie & 
Musical Learning — Flagg............2..2.....2..:::00c100-eeeee-e .2.75 CCB 
CHORAL 
Ave Verum Corpus — Vranken—STB.........00000000....15 | JF 
Beautiful Land of Nod — Bergh—SSA. Sere CFS 
Behold I Stand the Door — Overley —SATB . .15 Mor 
Black Oak Tree — Niles—SATB......... .20 CF 
Blessed Jesu Fount of Mercy—Dvorak- Breck—SATB.....15 CF 
Bought Locks — Mennin—SSA........................::ceec0cecee2) CF 
Canticle of the Sun (Cantata- SATB)... s ocsteceesescorcsnnn a ae eS 
Christ Suffered for Us—Fitch — SATB.................. 20 CF 
Come, Holy Ghost (Veni Creator)—Sowerby 

SATB ..... ; .....20 HWG 
Communion Service. ‘(Missa Brevis) —Schimmerling .25HWG 
Cowboy Fantasy, A-—Rhea-Jones—SATB...... ae GF 
Cycle, The-——-Mennin — SATB. ...0.020.02.2...2..22:..c:cecscsseeeeeeeee 2.00 CF 
Down by the Station—Arr. Haufrecht............... .20 Mil 
Early California — Choate—SATB......0000000000220022eeee 30. CF 
Elf of Eve—Christiansen — SATB....................................20 PAS 
4-H March of the Banners — Exnev......... ‘sidisusessesuansseg amo 
Gentle Night — Larson — SSA..................... ...18 PAS 
Go Not Far From Me, O Lord— Morgan—TTB. nee: 16 MPH 
God Bless Thy Year — Overley—SATB..................... .15 Mor 
He That Dwelleth in the Secret Place— 

EE erence” 25 CF 
He That Dwelleth in the Secret Place — 

ee ere 20 CF 
I Saw A Ship A-Sailing — Marsh—TTBB...........-.... CFS 
I Want Jesus to Walk with Me— 

Arr. Boatmer — GAT Be.....-....00ccseccseceeee---- .20 Gal 
I'll Never Turn Back, No More—Dett- Knight—TTBB.. 20 JF 
In the Hammock — McCollin—SA....02000202020222..csescceceeeneeeees 18 CCB 
In Winter Cold — Bell—SSA........000202022202eeee.--- prcte ee & 
Jesu Dulcis Memoria — Vranken—STB........0000.00000000000000. 12 JF 
Lead Me Lord—Wesley — SATDB................2..2....-..-.- 19 CF 
Let This Mind Be in You—Lovelace—SATB .20 JF 
Lil’ Ol’ Train — Bachman — TTBB.................2....2........-. 18 PAS 
Lincoln Lyrics—Markham- wr (A choral suite) ....1.60 CCB 
Listen — Mueller — SAT B...0.00.0..00.0....2.20.-cccccccssseceeceeesesseseees 5 Cr 
Long Beach Sea, The — Bell — SATB............................. CFS 
Mass in Honor of St. Joan of Arc— 

Eee ..80 JF 
Missa Iste Confessor—Arr. Zipper— 

SATB DE 5 eee 1.00 Mar 
Missa Salve Mater — Rossini—STB SO) eee 80 JF 
Mighty Fortress is Our God, A— 

EEE TTT 15 CF 

(Available with Band Acc.) 
Music — Read _—_—_ Ee ance ee sere ea 15 CF 
40 


My Child Is Gone—Nightingale SATB.....................20 CF 
My God and Father While I Stray—Marston SATB 7. CF 
None But the Lonely Heart—Tschaikowsky—SSA......... CF 
Now May Has Come with Gladness— 

Schoenberg—SATB a cappella....... .25. Mar 


O For A Heart to Praise My God—Marsh SATB.....CFS 


Of Loveliness to Sing—Sateren ERR SE: 18 PAS 
Old Dan Tucker—Riddel—SATB .20 CF 
Our God is a Rock—Davis SATB................................20 CCB 
Pines of Home—Luvaas SSA SAB ao Ao 
Pray Together and We'll Stay Together— 

Redmond - Stickles A 
Prayer for Light, A—Mueller a 16 CF 
Prayer of a Waiting World— 

Bone-Fenton SATB TTBB ao CF 
Responses and Amens and Anthems 

for Benediction — Whitford .15 Mor 
Rest in the Lord — Riley SATB..... nae A 
Ride on, Ride on in Majesty—Titcomb SATD.......u00 CF 
Schumm Shei—Backer SATB cme .18 PAS 
Shango — Ovalle SSA TTBB a cappella .20 Mar 
Sing On! Sing On!—Klemm TTB 16 JF 
Singers, The—Work (Cantata SATB & Bar. solo)....1.00 Mil 
Sister Caroline in Yamacraw—Gannett SATB 18 PAS 
Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening—Dykema.....16 CCB 
Spring — Crist — SSA ee & 
Streets of New York—Herbert .18 MPH 
Take Joy Home—Mueller—SATB 20 (FP 
They Shall Beat Their Swords into Plowshares 

Bode — STAB 20 CF 
Thing of Beauty, A—Wilson SATB 20 CF 
Time — Cooper SSAA .20 PAS 
Tip Toe Thru’ the Tulips with Me 

Burke-Stafford TTBB SATB .18 MPH 
To the Fountain LaForge SSA 2 CF 
To Her I Shall Be Faithful—Schoenberg 

SATB a cappella .30 Mar 
To See the Face of God Sateren SATB .15 PAS 
Two Comely Maidens—Schoenberg SATB 

a cappella .30 Mar 


We Gather ‘Round Thy Table—Noe SATB .18 MPH 
When I Am Frae My Dearie!—Barnes SSAATBB  .15 CCB 
When the Song's Gone Out of Your Life 


Mueller SATB 18 CF 
Within Our Arbor Green in May 
LeJeune-Zipper (SATB a cappella) 25 Mar 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Berceuse Sladek V/Pa 75 Mil 
Dancing on the Dyke Erb V/Pa CFS 
Dream of Olwen Williams-Edwards V/Pa 1.00 Mil 
Fairy Tale Medtner-Heifetz V/Pa .....80 CF 
Gavotte Coquette — Saldek V/Pa 75 Mil 
Mazurka — Saldek V/Pa 75 Mil 
Ritmo de Tango—Castelnuovo- 

Tedesco-Heifetz V/Pa 80 CF 
Sonatina — Burton  FI/Pa 2.00 CF 
Song of the Pines—Irons Tenor Sax/Pa 60 Cha 
Song of the Pines—Irons Bb Cor/Pa .60 Cha 
Sweet Remembrances—Mendelssohn- 

Heifetz V/Pa.. icine 60 CF 
Swiss Boy—Bent Bros. Bb Cor/Pa : 75 Cha 
INSTRUMENTAL DUETS 

Flight of the Bumblebee—Rimsky- 

Korsakoff-Applebaum 2 V/Pa 1.00 CF 
Five Duos — Kroepsch 2 Clar. 1.00 Mar 
Six Easy Duos — Mueller 2 Clar................. —,- 2, 

INSTRUMENTAL QUARTETTES 
In Modo Religioso, Op. 38—Glazounov 

Trumpet, F. Horn & 2 Trom. 75 Mar 
Three Minuets—Bach-Mozart-Schubert- 

Simon S Ciee.......... 1.00 Mar 


INSTRUMENTAL QUINTETS 


Little Dance-Suite—Ward E. Horn 
(Bb Clar.) F. Horn, Bassoon, Flute & Oboe 1.25 Mil 
Three American Dances, Op. 25—Miller 


Fl.-Oboe-Bb Clar.-F. Horn-Bassoon/Pa..................2.50 CF 
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INSTRUMENTAL STUDIES & COLLECTIONS Pinwheel — Malnek & Delugg 60 Mil 
Bow & Strings—Herman' Bk. 3 Violin.........................60 Bel ae hig,» Hoon Read a 
Music in the Morgan Manner—Morgan ‘Trom/Pa....1.00 Mar Puck — Read Antes CES 
Daily Scale & Chord Exercises for Clar.—Bender....1.50 Mar Red Roses for a Blue Lady—Arr. King (simp) 40 Mil 
7 Etudes—Nero- Violin.......__................1.50 CF ee a ee ee 30 Ch: 
24 Clarinet Studies for Beginners—Polatschek............ 1.00 Mar cme § ie. _o = te 
Warner's C sg Pel vs. + ie 100 Ch Snow in the Moonlight — Claypoole 60 Mil 

Se : a Soft Shoe Sam — Malneck & Delugg 60 Mil 
OPERETTAS hk peng se 2.50 = 
rin ance — Bentley....... FS 
Henny Penny (or Chicken Little) —Adam wee ke ~ sl Afternoon — Read CFS 
Suplica — Pwsewiea . .60 Mar 
ORCHESTRA Surfboat Ride — Fisher 30 CF 

Early California Choate. 5.25 7.25 9.25 CF Themes from Roumanian Rhapsody 
Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck ...390 475 6.00 Enesco-Eckstein . 50 CF 
Sm. 2.60 Full 2.75 CF Thousands of Millions of Stars—Weybright 30 Mil 
March of the Meistersingers— Tiptoes — Paymer CFS 

Wagner - Herfurth 3.50 4.75 6.00 CF Tuneful Frolics — King 60 Cha 
Mikado Selection Tobani 2.00 2.75 CF Two on a Tandem — Cobb 40 CF 
Wedding Procession- Waltz, The — Eckstein 1.00 CF 

(Marriage of Figaro) 3.00 4.50 6.00 Mil Windsor Melody, The—Gay 75 Mil 

ORCHESTRA FOLIOS Wings Over Mars-—Malneck & Delugg 60 Mil 
Our Easy Orchestra Folio PIANO DUETS 
Herfurth Pts. ea .60 Cond. 1.25 CF Playing Ball — Dittenhaver CFS 
; a Sailing to the Rainbow — Dittenhaver ‘ CFS 
ORCHESTRA STUDY SCORE My Pony and I—Dittenhaver CFS 
Quartet No. 1 in D Minor—Thompson 2.50 CF 2 PIANOS—4 HANDS 
ORGAN Dream of Olwen, The—Williams-Leonard 2.00 Mil 
Agnus Dei Arr. Alpheaar 60 Mar Four Handed Fun -Talma . . 1.75 CF 
Remedictions McKay 200 CE Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Liszt-Kovacs 2.00 CF 
Chaconne in D Minor—Pachelbel-Devereaux 150 JF Waltz in Db Major, Op. 64—Chopin-Pennario 1.25 Mil 
Processional Balogh a 7 ' 
(Retour de Procession—Benoit) 1.25 JF PIANO BOOKS & COLLECTIONS 
(Terra Tremuit—Benoit) Big Note Parade of Famous Melodies—Eckstein 60 CF 
7 age Preludes on Tunes found in i . First Steps in Music—Edwards & Simon .60 Mar 

merican Hymnals.. 1.25 CF Five Piece Set—Pisk 1.00 Mil 
24 Divertimenti McGrath 2.00 JF Harmony Lessons—Schaum Bk. 1&2 _ ea. 75 Bel 
Victory March Wuckoff : CFS yong hg Polka Collection 1.00 Cha 

et Us Have Music for Marching—Eckstein i ta 
PIANO SOLOS Riddle of the Pianist’s Finger, The—Schultz 5.00 CF 
Arabesque — Adler 60 Mil Themes from Famous Overtures—Eckstein 1.00 CF 
At the Ice Ballet -— King CFS Warner's Sacred Collection—Arr. Levy 1.00 Cha 
At a Gay Cotillion—King CFS Work Book Courses for Pianists for Book 3 50 Mil 
Boating Party — Fisher 30 CF 
Chocolate Soldier — Cobb .30 Cha VOCAL SOLOS 
Chopinesque — Newman 60 Mil st ' . : 
Cloud Banks — Howard 60 Mil Creation a Hinchliffe ; 0 CF 
; : aes Den Vieni Non Tarder—Breck High 50 CF 
Cold Wind, The — Weybright 30) Mil antes o. Canes  whedl . 60 SMP 
Concerto Grosso — Vivaldi-Bach-Levy 2.00 CF En 7. Che Mlecthient — bhed 50 = CF 
Cocktail Hour — Lawner 1.00 Mar Danteens —- Shue . 50 CF 
Cuban Holiday Phillips ; 75 Mil Fulfillment a (¥Caameetinnte thea 50 CF 
Dance of the Keys — Liefeld 7 0 ah. ian Ta _ “60 SMP 
— by the — Arr. King (simp) <i cm loathe Gite ££ & DD 50. CF 
gy a > moe ; Lord Reigneth, The—LaForge High Law 50 CF 
Dulcy Dances Cobb w+. 30 Cha hier Whasds Gall Slat Weer Mewev—t closes 
Dusty Roads, The—Weypbright.......... 30 Mil a ” ee 50 CF 
Easter Rabbit, —The—Obenchain 30 Mil © Bess Car Goda. 50 «CF 
Follow the Brook — Cobb..... .30 Cha Dini teieentaa th iac th oo 
Frisky Fingers — Wendling & Violinsky.. 60 Mil > Lad Cher Las MT em Hich ar _ $0 CE 
Hungry Bunny, The—Norman 30 Mil Beaver of @ Wellin . W a Sm Fe “aha ‘50 CF 
Little Harpist, The—Bentley CFS oy lig a oe % S45 
Little Hills, The—Weybright 30 Mil a a = a 
Little Metronome, The—Robinson ; CFS Tram oe Hae Hi one ‘as a CE 
Maypole Dance Bentley . CFS Vo = dl All “9g _—— ome “50 Gal 
Mill Wheel, The — Davis 60 Gal Whisnerian had _. Novas 35 «CF 
Minuet on an Old Song — Howard...... er. me” You Will Kn se My L st . Skiles Med 50 «OCF 
Misty Waters Malnek & Delugg sideliiitae’ 60 Mil gt " oa -_ : ‘ 
it: Wiha .... Cais . CFS Yours is My Heart Alone—Lehar C Ab D 50 MP 
Mountain Valley Memory — Kilpatrick nee VOCAL BOOKS 
O Mensch, Bewin' Dein’ Sunde Gross—Bach-Friskin.....60 JF 
Palm Canyon—-Myrow ' ; a Fs Vocal Exercises on Tone Placing and Enunciation 
Pensive Nocturne — Dvorine , wee Mil Diack Low Med... 1.25 CF 





DAK RIDGE SYMPHONY of Tennessee, appeared as soloist 


in Schumann's A minor Concerto 


ORCHESTRA with the Oak Ridge Symphony 
DAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE Orchestra under Waldo Cohn on 


January 22. On this program was 
Alfred Schmied, Assistant Pro- also played one of Schmied’s 
fessor of Piano at the University orchestral compositions entitled, 


JUNE 1949 


“Nocturne.” 

Under the baton of David Van 
Vactor, Mr. Schmied again played 
the Schumann Concerto on the pro- 
gram of the third annual subscrip- , 
tion concert of the Knoxville Sym- 
phony Orchestra on February 1. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 


AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 
aminer and State Director of Music, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 
ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 
BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band instruments; Director of Instru- 


mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 


CANYON 
BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 


State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 

COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 


DALLAS 
BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
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DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
— Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
m. 


FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 
LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 


ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 


preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 


NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 


Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
— of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 





McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Maijor Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector, Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 
HOUSTON 
FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 


Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
ve. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 
CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 


BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. Mus. D. 


BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 


MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 


SAN ANTONIO 


BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 
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FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances in programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music: 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 


LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


S.—School of Piano, 


SEGUIN 
STEIN, Gertrude, E—B.M., B.S. Ed., 
Ph. D. Director, Dept. of Music, Texas 


Lutheran College. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 


Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 


ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 


VICTORIA 


TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


CALIFORNIA 
GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 


San Bernardino. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 


of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 


ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
Voice, 609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South 
Michigan Ave. 

TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 


ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent” (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Piano. 
Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MISSOURI 

SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
gressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 
Mexico. 

ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theory. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 

WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 


NEBRASKA 
BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 
Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 


NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 





HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12ist St., New York City. 

YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 


YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 


ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir. 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 
Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 
TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 
Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Head Music De- 
partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 
UTAH 


CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 
389 N. University Ave., Provo. 


WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. 

* 


Sadler's Wells 


(continued from page 34) 





In February, 1946, the Company 
became the resident ballet com- 
pany at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, and their first 
presentation was a new production 
of ‘The Sleeping Beauty”. During 
the two seasons they have appeared . 
at Covent Garden this ballet has 
been given over 130 times. 
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Musical Fund 


(continued from page 39) 
petition being conducted when its 
income reaches sufficient propor- 
tions to meet the expenses and pro- 
vide the prize. The last such award 
was made in 1931, $10,000 to Josep 
Valls of Paris for his work for 
String Qiuartet and Orchestra. 
Judges for the former award were 
Samuel L. Lacian, Fritz Reiner, 
Thaddeus M. Rich and Frederick 
Stock. 





* 
Boston Symphony 


(continued from page 16) 

under Dr. Koussevitzky have shown 
anew how a great symphony 
orchestra can sound under nearly 
perfect conditions. NBC's high fi- 
delity transmissions of the program 
and also of the RCA Victor broad- 
cast, The Music America Loves 
Best, with Arthur Fiedler, the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra, and Robert 
Merrill, are conclusive proof of the 
importance of fine acoustics in the 
place of origin of musical broad- 
casts. 





SING ALONG 


y 
Uf with HARRY WILSON Y 
Y A song book for every modern educator and 

choral group. Ideal for camp, church, school Z 
U or community singing. There are many new 


Yo arrangements by Harry Wilson in association 
with Hugo Frey. Contents include: THE LAND Z 
Ji | LOVE, NELLIE BLY, ERIE CANAL, CIELITO Y 
Yp LINDO, ALOUETTE, CHIAPENECAS, RED RIVER 
VALLEY, LONDONDERRY AIR, LITTLE LIZA aA 
4: JANE, CINDY, BIG CORRAL and many others. G 
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Ur. Williams 


(continued from page 29) 


a fine soprano, and Craig Timber- 
lake, baritone and a finalist in the 
recent National contest held in Dal- 
las by National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The fine accom- 
panists for the Concert were: Philip 
M. Slates, Pianist, and John Rodg- 
ers, Organist. Dr. Williams gave 
one of the finest choral perform- 
ances the Editor has heard in a 
long time. 
— * 





Purely Personal 


(continued from page 27) 


Voice University of Texas, will 
lead in the Voice Forum of the 
Annual TMTA Convention to be 
held in Austin, Texas, June 9-10. 

Woodrow Wall, Professor of 
Voice in Howard Payne College, 
served as Vocal Adjudicator for 
the Annual Regional Festival held 
in San Angelo, Texas, April 29-30. 

* 





THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The works of Mozart and Faure 
were featured on the second of the 
season's programs to be presented 
by the University of Texas cham- 
ber music group January 16. 

The University String Quartet 
which is composed of Alfio Pig- 
notti, first violin, Vernon Ryan, 
second Violin, Albert Gillis, viola, 
and Horace Britt, cello, played the 
“Quartet in D major, K. 515” by 
Mozart. This is one of the three 
compositions for quartets commis- 
sioned by the King of Prussia, 
Frederick William II, in 1789. 
Frederick William was a cellist and 
Mozart provided richer cello parts 
than the chamber music of that 
time usually afforded, setting new 
standards of ensemble brilliance. 

The ‘Piano Quartet in C minor, 
Op. 15” by Gabriel Faure was per- 
formed by Miss Joan Kuhlman, 
pianist, with Alfio Pignotti, violin, 
Albert Gillis, viola, and Horace 
Britt, cello. This composition, which 
reflects the poetic feeling and se- 
renity characteristic of the music of 
Faure, is one of the first chamber 
music works of the great French 
modern composer. 
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(continu: 
imprint of a 
musical style. 





decidedly individual 


So, dear reader, if you have the 
urge to compose, why not have a 
try at it in your own unique way? 
The experience certainly will not 
leave you where it found you and 
you will find it can be lots of fun, 
a most absorbing hobby, or very 
hard work, depending upon how 
seriously you take yourself and 
your capacity for taking pains. 


Bowden 
(continued from page 15) 

terpretation. The wise teacher will 
discover the elements of this tech- 
nic and follow through with a 
course of instruction calculated to 
raise the pupil to artistic levels of 
musical expression. 
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th 
Guarantee 


“The National Guild of Piano Teachers is the finest guarantee of a parent's 


4 


money there is,’ states a well-known Chairman in an interview in this issue. 


‘Any parent who pays money to a teacher and does not have the Guild to 


guarantee some kind of results may be throwing money away.’ 


This is a new viewpoint on the Guild, but isn't it worth considering? If you 


would like your pupils’ parents to feel secure in their selection of a teacher write 
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Irl Allison, Mus. D.. 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
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MME. STOJOWSKI TELLS SECRET OF PRACTICING 


Luisa Stojowski, as she is listed 
in the Juilliard Catalog, is known 
to all the world as Mme. Sigismond 
Stojowski, but she is far more than 
the widow of a great musician— 
she, herself, is an entity as a pian- 
ist, teacher and speaker. She has 
definite and original ideas and can 
express them fluently in several 
languages. She has joined the staff 
of adjudicators for the Guild and 
is deeply interested in entering her 
own pupils in the auditions. Her 
apartment, just off Fifth Avenue, 
is one which was formerly occu- 
pied by Pablo Casals, and Ma- 
dame’s piano is in exactly the same 
place where his had stood. The 
partition between two large rooms 
was removed by Mr. Casals, mak- 
ing an unusually fine music room. 
A young man who was just finish- 
ing his lesson, was so delighted 
when Madame said she would meet 
him that same evening at the Casa- 
desus recital, that he almost fell 
out of the room; but he checked 
himself to ask if there were any 
letters to mail as he finally bowed 
out, evidently ‘walking on air.” 

“I was sent by Paderewski to 
Stojowski,” my hostess said, “and 
I shall tell you the story of that. 
I was the leading pianist of my 
home city, Lima, Peru. However, 
upon coming to New York, I found 
that, actually, | was a babe in 
arms. | was planning to go to 
Europe; indeed, I was on my way 
there when I stopped in New York, 
and World War I broke out. I 
pondered what to do, and, with the 
daring of youth, I decided to go to 
Paderewski. I had no idea at the 
time of the barriers surrounding 


him—of the obstacles in the way 
of such an interview. He received 
me, probably because of my fam- 
ily in South America, and told me 
to go to Stojowski. 

“After studying for a while | 
went back to Peru and tried to play 
as an artist. My family disowned 
me. ‘Money for tickets!’ they said, 
‘no lady ever does things for 
money!’ They made for me what 
one might call a vacuum in society 
—no one recognized me. I was 
saved by the wife of the President 
who gave a tea for me. That was 
different—everybody came—I was 
recognized, continued to play, and 
continued with my family. I was 
interrupted in my playing by a job 
of teaching history of music in 
French in a French school in New 
York. Since I wanted to come back 
to New York I took the job. Mr. 
Stojowski and I were married that 
same year, 1918. My husband be- 
came a U. S. citizen. I, as South 
American, had married a Pole, 
therefore I was Polish; but I soon 
took out my own papers, which 
made us both citizens.” 

“Is this a picture of your son— 
this handsome young man in the 
uniform of U. S. Naval Lieuten- 
ant?” 

“Yes, and he has just finished 
Yale (architecture) with highest 
honors. This just came in the mail: 
his advisors says, ‘One of the most 
outstanding men in his department.’ 
And here is my other son's pic- 
ture. He was a Captain in the U.S. 
Army, now a doctor.” 

“You. must have been too busy 
to practice when these boys were 
little. How have you kept up your 


aan 


playing?” 

“That is my favorite subject,” 
she replied, her large dark eyes 
having become luminous. ‘For 
twelve years | scarcely touched the 
piano. Then one day, a program of 
Paderewski compositions was being 
prepared and the master was to 
be present. There was great need 
of some variety in the program, 
and very little time to learn new 
works. ‘If only someone could learn 
the Sonata for Violin and Piano,’ 
my husband said. I volunteered and 
learned the piece in a very short 
time and, in consequence, elicited 
the most wonderful compliment 
from Paderewski himself which I 
had ever received. I have proved, 
not only for myself, but for all 
kinds of people who must, perforce, 
stop practicing for a while, that one 
need not be discouraged. My theory 
is that you do not play with your 
fingers but with your mind. I have 
only an hour a day even now, and 
I am to give several different pro- 
grams this season. The secret? | 
practice only the ‘sore spots.’ Mu- 
sic can be perfectly retained in the 
mind. All this is included in the 
course I give at Juilliard every 
week called ‘Fundamentals of Piano 
Practice!’ The catalog lists it as 
‘Analysis of particular problems and 
difficulties of individual students’.”’ 

While the interviewer digested 
ail this, Mrs. Stojowski was quiet 
for a moment. Then, as if summing 
up her whole life, she said, ““When 
my husband died, I thought that 
was the end of my life. Then I 
found that in playing I was with 
him more than ever, for it is a 
spiritual force.” 








MUSIC HISTORY FOR THE 
TEEN-AGE 
Grace Barber 
Note: Grace Barber is head of 
the music teaching of The Council 
of Social Agencies of Metropolitan 
Detroit and has thirty-five teach- 
ers working. under her direction. 
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In spite of this imposing title, she 
is warm, human, deeply interested 
in each teacher and each pupil and 
much loved in return. Miss Barber 
speaks of this class as “gifted’’ but 
one suspects that she is so capable 
of making them do their best that 
they rise to her enthusiasm. The 


group is inter-racial, of senior-high 
and college-freshman age. They 
sing canons, motets and madrigals 
of 12th to 15th century at sight, 
and beg to stay after class for 
more work. G. W. 


Perhaps every teacher dreams 


sometimes of a class in which every 
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student is not only interested, but 
gifted. When that dream comes 
true, it is a thrilling experience. 
Most classes are “required,” or are 


“compulsory,’ but when a class 
comes only because they really 
want to learn, one class period 
becomes interesting. 

To be met at the door of a har- 
mony class room with eager ques- 
tions which cannot wait for the 
class time and to hear at the close 
of the hour “must we stop now?” 
is exciting indeed. How does such 
a class, chosen for talent, and high 
scholastic ability, differ from the 
average class? 

It may seem that this class pro- 
gresses no faster than others, be- 
cause every topic must be pursued 
to the very end, no point being 
accepted until thoroughly ex- 
plored. This group does not ‘skim 
through.” But in eager curiosity, 
they comment: “I have found that 
very progression in my sonata; but 
on the next page there is a new 
one which needs explanation. Can't 
we learn it now?” So, from one 
topic to another, interested, spark- 
ling, they fairly carry the teacher 
with them, making fatigue impos- 
sible. 

‘In music history no subject mat- 
ter is too profound for these alert, 
teen-aged minds to attack. The 
early modes are just as fascinating 
as cross-word puzzles and they 
say: ‘Let's find some puzzles in 
this music.’ In comparing the works 
of the masters, they have no inhibi- 
tions. Discussing modern music, 
they want to know about dischords 
and heatedly debate whether music 
should express all of life's experi- 
ences or only the beautiful. They 
wonder if we should accustom our- 
selves to dischords only to learn 
worse ones later even from Mozart 
all the way to Bartok. Neverthe- 
less they say: ‘Let us hear more. 

“Considering this group, one 
wonders if ‘talent’ is curiosity, ex- 


penditure of energy, or ‘abundance 
of life?’ ”’ 


MEMORIZATION 
Marguerite D. Harman 
NOTE: Marguerite Harman is 
an original teacher who produces 
effective playing with a large class 
of pupils who adore her. During 
the war, when gasoline was ra- 
tioned, she chartered a bus, but 
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whatever the obstacles, she brings 
her 40 or more pupils a distance 
of 40 miles to the Seattle auditions. 
One of her pupils, Margaret Bene- 
dict, received a $50 cash award 
in the High School Diploma Class 
of the Guild. G. W. 

It is surprising how many teach- 
ers of normal classes, pass lightly 
over questions about memorizing 
music. Many teachers when as- 
signing a lesson, say: ‘I would like 
to have that memorized at the next 
lesson.’ That is all that is necessary 
in some cases but many pupils have 
difficulty in memorizing. Often pu- 
pils who excel in sight reading are 
poor in memorizing. 

The best time to teach a pupil 
how to memorize is before he can 
read music readily. Human beings 
are essentially lazy. It is because 
of this that we have so many gad- 
gets invented that will save time 
and work. We like to do things 
the easiest way. A little child who 
cannot read will memorize the lit- 
tle nursery rhymes easily, but the 
same child will sometimes experi- 
ence difficulty memorizing poems 
of that same length later when they 
have learned to read easily. It 
takes so much less effort to read 
new things from a book than for 
memorizing. 

When starting a new beginner 
in music, I spend a little time with 
the essentials of music and then at 
the very first lesson teach the pupil 





to memorize something. For a little 
child I choose a piece with perhaps 
two small chords—CE for the tonic, 
and BF for the dominant seventh. 
For an older pupil I may choose a 
piece with the same two chords as 
full trials. While I play the melody 
for two to four measures, I point 
to the chords and have the pupil 
play the proper chord at the right 
time. Then I have the pupil study 
the melody. It works better if it 
can be remembered easily, such as 
five notes, without skipping, going 
in one direction either up or down, 
or three notes up and then back 
down. The idea is to get the pupil 
to read the notes in a group, in- 
stead of thinking of the name of 
each note separately. 

One of the greatest benefits from 
this system of having a pupil mem- 
orize at least four measures care- 
fully at each lesson, under the sup- 
ervision of the teacher, is the fact 
that he learns to recognize quickly 
a group of notes that have appeared 
together earlier in the piece. The 
first and third lines (each four 
measures of simple music corre- 
sponds to a line of poetry or nur- 
sery rhyme with four accents to the 
line) of poems usually rhyme, and 
in music they are very often ex- 
actly the same. The second and 
fourth lines usually rhyme, but in 
music it is usually the first part of 
the lines that are the same and the 


(continued on page 26) 
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Head of Piano Department, Botse Junior 
College and State Chairman National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. Noted teachers: Edward 
Collins, Alexander Raab, Percy Grainger, 
Serget Tarnowsky, Sigismond Stojowski 
and Ernesto Berumen. Winner of Diamond 
Medal and Mason and Hamlin Piano, Chi- 
cago Musical College, and Member of 
C. M. C. Faculty. 


o is a growing tenden- 


cy on the part of the American 
Public School system to monopo- 
lize more and more of the time and 
energies of our children. This pol- 
icy was recently frankly admitted 
by the chairman of a school board 
in the West. He gave as the rea- 
son the fact that many parents 
wish to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility. of supervising outside of 
school time. 

This is working a tremendous 
hardship on young musical Amer- 
ica. It is making it impossible for 
young students to practice the 
necessary hours to do justice to 
the fine talents possessed by many 
of our children, which are, I ven- 
ture to say the equal of any talents 
anywhere, and our children have, 


WHAT CAN WE UU? 


ADELAIDE ANDERSON 


Head of Piano Department, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 


in addition, more robust health and 
vitality than any in the world. It 
is only right that musical pupils, 
serious in their study, should be 
encouraged and given the neces- 
sary time and leisure to develop 
musically and to learn music. 

Is it unfair to ask that a child 
should have the time after 3:30 
p. m. for activities which he and 
his parents decide are to his bene- 
fit? We find many schools have 
increased their hours from 8:30 to 
4:00. Then beginning in early 
grades, they send the pupils home 
loaded down with required home 
work, and also require some extra- 
curricular sport or activity under 
penalty. This seems unbelievable 
in a country with such stringent 
child labor laws, as the author 
views it. 


It is also a common practice to 
fill study periods with so many 
elective activities in Junior High 
and High school grades that many 
conscientious students are, each 
Spring, brought near a state of ner- 
vous collapse. Of course the ma- 
jority of our good music pupils 
come from this group. It really over 
works them. 


Usually pupils are prevented 
from taking private piano or violin 
except at out-of-school hours. This 
is working a hardship on the pri- 
vate teacher who must teach before 
school, at noon and after school 
as late as the pupils can stay 
awake, merely to make her living. 
Is this fair to the many serious, 
well-trained teachers who give so 
much to their communities? 

This past year, the writer has 


experienced yet another situation 
which I find not uncommon. The 
High school music teacher is very 
dictatorial and has required abso- 
lute consecration to the school pro- 
gram of choir, chorus, and operetta. 
As a result, the three outstanding 
students of piano were command- 
eered; they practiced mornings, 
noons and many nights and Sun- 
days and were unable to attend 
private lessons or to practice piano. 
These missed out on auditions, 
festivals and spring activities. The 
individual parents and the teacher 
were left with a feeling of utter 
frustration. Such a director should 
learn the meaning of cooperation. 


Another result of our school sys- 
tem is that it is impossible to spec- 
ialize in any given subject before 
a pupil is eighteen. In the Paris 
conservatory, no pupil was admit- 
ted over eighteen and many Euro- 
peans have been ready for careers 
before that age. If a pupil con- 
tinues his liberal arts education be- 
yond High school he is likely to 
be twenty-two before specializing, 
and that is admittedly very late 
for any musical career, unless in 
voice. It does seem that we have 
lost sight of our goals of excel- 
lence in our universal desire to be 
socially adjusted.’’ A child who can 
achieve success musically is more 
happy because of his success and 
can be of much service to his com- 
munity life. He should, therefore, re- 
ceive every encouragementandhelp. 

So, in closing, may I ask again, 
what can we do? Suggest a plan, 
working out the public school atti- 
tude of non-cooperation. 








PRO ARTE QUARTET 
CLOSES 17th SEASON 


The Pro Arte String Quartet 
closed its 17th season with a pro- 
gram of chamber music at the 
Woman's Club. From the classical 
period was heard ‘‘Quartet in E-flat 
Major” (K. 428) by Mozart. 
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The guest vocalist was William 
Hargrave, of the faculty of South- 
western Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary and formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera. His numbers were 
“Chanson a Nanger” (Lemaire), 
“L'Amour de Moi” (15th Century 
French by Tiersot), “Danse Ma- 
cabre”’ (Saint-Saens) and “Eri tu” 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
(Verdi). He was accompanied by 


Grace Ward Lankford joined the 
quartet in the performance, for the 
first time in Fort Worth, of ‘“Quin- 
tet in F Major” by J. Moir Clark, 
a Scottish composer born at Aber- 
deen about 1863. He studied with 
Ebenezer Prout at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, and in Ger- 
many. This quintet is perhaps his 
most popular work. 
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Eldridge 
(Continued from page 7) 
I maintain that it is possible to 
achieve success with each and 
every case of so-called monotones. 

While teaching in a college in 
another part of the country I re- 
ceived the following note from one 
of my assistant piano teachers in 
my mail box one morning:—‘I am 
sending Alice (not her real name) 
to you in the hope that you will 
take her on your schedule. Her 
mother, who is with her today, had 
her examined by a Psychologist and 
he classified her as a hopeless low- 
grade moron. She is a sweet girl 
and I like her a lot, but I have had 
her for two terms and find that I 
cannot do a thing for her.” 

When Alice came for her first 
lesson I asked her to stand in the 
' bend of the piano with her hands 
resting lightly on the lid, and as I 
played exerpts from various com- 
positions with clearly defined rhyth- 
mic patterns I watched her closely. 
Soon there was one to which her 
whole being seemed to vibrate and 
her eyes lighted with keen pleas- 
ure. 

“That is it,” I exclaimed to her. 
“I am going to teach you to play 
that composition.” 

“Could I play that?’’ she asked 
hopefully. 

I did not place the composition 
on the music desk for | did not 
want anything to interrupt my at- 
tempt to establish automatic action, 
but I taught her the first period of 
the composition measure by meas- 
ure and phrase by phrase entirely 
by rote. 

Alice was so thrilled by the fact 
that she could play something by 
memory, a feat she had never be- 
fore achieved, that she obtained 
permission to spend the night in 
her home which was only about 
fifteen miles from the college town. 

The next morning, though, she 
returned in tears with the informa- 
tion that when she reached home 
she could not remember a note of 
the composition. We went over the 
ground work again and again and 
again until she became thoroughly 
conditioned in it. There were, of 
course, many rest periods between 
the repetitions, for Alice's interest 
and attention capacities were about 
on a par with those of a five year 
old child. She learned to play the 
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entire composition and played it on 
every and all occasions until it be- 
came known around the college as 
“Alice's Piece.” 

I taught Alice for a period of 
four years and during that time 
she not only learned many compo- 
sitions but she succeeded in cover- 
ing her college entrance courses 
satisfactorily. Some years later I 
learned that she had attended a 
Teacher's College, was graduated, 
and had become a successful teach- 
er in her community. 


Sixty per cent or more of the 
pupils of the vast majority of teach- 
ers will fall into the average and 
below average classification, and 
I feel that great emphasis should 
be placed on the therapeutic ap- 
proach in the Pedagogy courses 
for such pupils. A class clinic 
should be maintained to enable 
Pedagogy students to keep detailed 
case histories in experiments in 
measuring capacities, rhythmic 
stimulation, and reflex conditioning. 

Conditioning is the father of ex- 
perience, and years of experimen- 
tation along these lines have taught 
me a few facts which were known 





to Plato but forgotten by many of 
our more modern educators. Two 
of the most important of these are: 
(1) We learn best by experience, 
especially when this experience is 
a part of complete body activity; 
and (2) Information imparted in 
doses adjusted to the age and capa- 
city of the pupil on the specific ex- 
perience acquired will produce 
knowledge. Conditioning and ex- 
perience must preceed complete 
understanding. 

Text book study, which is the 
reading of experiences of others is 
valuable to fill in the chinks, es- 
pecially for mature students. Much 
too much of our modern education 
begins and ends with this and | 
feel that it is the wrong approach. 
Much of such instruction is lost by 
many of the better than average 
students, and much more is locked 
up in a drawer of the brain of 
others to be used or not to be used 
as the occasion demands. There 
are two exceptions I wish to make, 
however; when there is a trans- 
ference and when the information 
is accompanied by an _ emotional 


(continued on next page) 
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stimulus. 

The emotional stimulus is used 
by some teachers to “fix” an ab- 
stract idea, and by some religious 
teachers as well, but I believe it 
should be used only by someone so 
skilled in its use that he knows 
exactly what he is doing and is 
using it for a specific purpose. The 
results of such stimuli given by an 
unskilled person may defeat his 
purpose. For instance, if the emo- 
tional jolt is too heavy for the re- 
cipient he will turn it aside, may 
even turn against the idea such a 
person is trying to convey. On the 
other hand if the pupil receives it 
the idea may become “‘fixed,’”’ and 
even though it may appear “plain 
crazy" to the rest of us, it will 
stick there for some time or until 
a heavier jolt dislodges it. 


I like to classify emotional stim- 
uli into three groups, association 
stimulus, emotional jolt, and the 
rebound. By this latter I do not 
refer to the reaction to the first two 
but rather to a situation created 
after the jolt has passed. For ex- 
ample—a teacher who “freezes” in 
order to quiet an unruly class. 

An emotionally over - charged 
mother brought her ten year old 
son to one of my piano classes. He 
stammered badly, especially in his 
mother’s presence. I recognized the 
trouble and advised her to see a 
Psychiatrist who would, I felt sure, 
tell her the truth. He did not mince 
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words about it but bluntly told her 
she was to blame for the boy's con- 
dition. Of course she burst into 
tears and had quite a ‘‘spell” but 
she emerged from the ordeal with 
a better viewpoint. Another jolt 
settled the matter for her com- 
pletely. The father took the boy to 
a summer camp where he had been 
the year previous. At the close of 
the camp the mother went for him 
and asked the head counselor if he 
had had much trouble because of 
Jimmy's speech defect. ‘“What 
speech defect?’ asked the counselor 
in surprise. 

A man with a string of higher 
degrees and a bad speech defect 
came to me for piano lessons to 
“quiet his nerves.” 1 advised him 
to study voice also, and although 
he had not been able to carry a 
tune well he decided to try it. In 
a short time he was able to carry 
a tune without interrupted reflex 
action but because of the length 
of time the habit had been running 
it took two years of hard work to 
overcome it. 


Much excellent work can be done 
to aid persons, especially children, 
suffering from mild speech defects 
through the medium of piano les- 
sons as well as vocal. 

One of my most interesting cases 
came to me shortly after the close 
of World War I. I was giving a 
brush up course for teachers at the 
time, and at the close of one class 
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a teacher in the group approached 
me with the information that she 
had a pupil whom she wanted to 
turn over to me. 


The pupil was a former Army 
Officer who had been “shell 
shocked” and retired from the serv- 
ice. He was very eager to continue 
music lessons that had been inter- 
rupted by the war. Music as she 
taught it made him nervous, so she 
said, and she felt sure that I was 
just the one to help him. I must 
have been listening with half an 
ear at the time, for had I realized 
the situation I am sure that I should 
not have had the courage to tackle 
it. 

I did not learn the true facts in 
the case until his fourth week with 
me. He had missed his third lesson. 
His wife had phoned that Henry 
was not feeling well and that he 
would have to see me the follow- 
ing week. He came the following 
week and she came with him. It 
was then I got the whole story. 
Henry had had one of his “‘off’’ 
spells and he had been “‘out” for 
five days. These spells were com- 
ing along a little more rapidly now 
than they had been, with the space 
between them gradually shortening. 
He spent a part of his lucid time 
worrying about what he may have 
done while he was “out,” and the 
rest of it in terror for fear he would 
sometime go permanently insane. 


Fortunately I had excellent help 
close at hand. A young doctor with 
a leaning toward psychiatry was 
studying piano with me at the time 
and he lived in my neighborhood. 
On my schedule also were both a 
visiting nurse, a graduate of the 
school of occupational Therapy, 
and a hospital social case worker. 
I formed these into a small class 
group with the doctor and Henry. 
Many of the classes moved along 
smoothly enough but there were 
times when Henry became excited 
and went “off,” but he was very 
docile and about all that he did was 
to rise and deliver an incoherent 
monologue as the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 


The doctor and I arrived at an 
average body rhythm by taking 
into consideration the rhythm of 
conduction, circulation and that of 
various major organs and glands, 
dividing the sum of these by the 
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number considered. It was not an 
accurate chart but sufficiently so 
to aid me in selecting rhythmic pat- 
terns in music for use. I kept a 
close check on Henry’s pulse under 
the pretext of loosening his wrists 
as he was playing. Whenever over- 
stimulation appeared or fatigue 
seemed imminent, I switched the 
material without “rhyme or reason” 
to Henry. 


Within a period of one and one- 
half years we succeeded in stimu- 
lating most of his reflex centers. 
His fears completely disappeared 
and he learned to laugh at them, 
his nervous spells practically dis- 
appeared, and such as he had did 
not again reach the point of throw- 
ing him “off.” 

This type of work comes under 
the head of Music Therapy and I 
believe instruction preparing for it 
should be given in the graduate 
course in Music Pedagogy. It is of 
value to all graduate music teach- 
ers as well as to those who are 
planning to become Music Thera- 
pists. 


I had such a class a few years 
back which got benefit and pleas- 
ure from the accounts of this type 
of work as well as a scientific study 
of memory and memorizing prob- 
lems, a comparison of tonal and 
color rhythms, and a close study 
of the conditioning approach versus 
the conscious control approach in 
teaching. 


Sincere teaching is a psycholog- 
ical experiment, delightful to the 
teacher trained to this approach, 
and each pupil is a ‘‘case’’ requir- 
ing his own individual treatment. 

Many serious teachers advocate 
a fixed method wherein all pupils 
are run through the same mill. 
Others, equally sincere and music- 
ally proficient, have fixed ideas 
concerning certain phases of music 
which are, of course, highly impor- 
tant but which they consider of 
paramount importance over every 
other phase. A few examples of 
such which have come under my 
observation recently are: a teacher 
who thought the staccato touch was 
the most important thing in a pu- 
pil’s life; one who said ‘‘her pupils 
just loved to build scales’ and she 
spent most of her teaching time in 
building and playing scales; and a 
third who thought sight reading 
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was the paramount thing and she 
taught this almost to the exclusion 
of anything else. She succeeded in 
making excellent sight readers of 
those pupils who did not become 
weary of the program, but few of 
them learned to play well. 

I believe the greatest bug-a-boo 
in the past century of music teach- 
ing was the technic idea and some 
teachers dragged pupils through all 
books of technic from Czerny, 299, 
to Clementi Gradus, etc. One ex- 
cellent pianist stated that a student 
must have technic, technic and 
more technic, three or four years 
of it, before being allowed to play 
any composition. 

Your student of Pedagogy will 
learn to evaluate all of these im- 
portant features for each pupil. 
Many of these fixed ideas arise 
from the teacher's own former or 
present difficulties. 

The good Pedagogy course 
should, and does, contain sugges- 
tions of definite programs of pro- 
cedure for the guidance of prospec- 
tive teachers as well as the analy- 
sis and classification of much ma- 
terial with demonstrations of its 
use, and, since class piano teach- 
ing has been successfully used in a 
number of cities for a good many 
years, a thorough and flexible plan 
of class piano teaching should be 
included. 

In addition to all of these essen- 
tials, | maintain that every course 
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Both titles and word content lie 
well within the interest and under- 
standing of the child's world and, 
together with the unusual interest 
of the music, should elicit a real 


in Music Pedagogy should give 
the student sufficient knowledge 
of Music Therapy to enable him 
to use the therapeutic approach and 
to have a fundamental grasp of 
the service in the vast field of Mu- 
sic Therapy. Many hospitals for 
the treatment of nervous diseases 
employ therapists and many more 
need them. The use of music and 
sound vibration as an approach in 
teaching the deaf and the hard of 
hearing is too well known for me 
to go into details concerning it. 
Music therapists can serve well in 
schools for exceptional children. 
Music therapy is being used in 
overcoming the effects of infantile 
paralysis. And last but not least 
Music Therapy can be successfully 
used in overcoming that ‘‘fatner” 
of all public performers stage 
fright. 


No approach is a panacea for 
all ills but I believe the Therapeu- 
tic approach will offer more to the 
student of Music Pedagogy than 
any other, will give him a better 
understanding of his students and 
their problems, and will greatly 
extend his field of usefulness and 
influence. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


The World Premier of Cecil Ef- 
finger’s new composition, CHO- 
RALE AND FUGUE in F for 
BAND was included in a Concert 
given by the University of Colo- 
rado Concert Band at the South- 
western Conference Meeting at the 
City Auditorium in Colorado 
Springs on April 22. 

Roxie Hagopian, Professor of 
Voice in Daniel Baker College and 
Director of the Choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brown- 
wood, Texas, gave Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words” on Sunday evening, 
April 10. It was a very dynamic 
performance. Soloists were Miss 
Hagopian, Mrs. Laurin D. Black, 
Alice Hansen and Mrs. N. J. Sal- 
yer. Mrs. R. M. Martin served ex- 
cellently at the organ. 

The Doctorate of Music Degree 
was conferred on Leo Podolsky, 
world - renowned pianist, by the 
Southern College of Fine Arts in 
Houston on June 1. Dr. and Mrs. 
Podolsky will leave on a tour of 
Europe with a party of American 
students on July 25. He will serve 
as a Guest Artist Teacher at the 
Mozarteum during the first portion 
of August. 

Romley Fell of Newark who is 
the Governor of NATS in the East- 
ern Division has set a new standard 
in organizing a city Chapter of 
NATS in the City of Boston. Rom- 
ley is an affable Teacher, fine Art- 
ist and a recognized leader. Prob- 
ably the newly-acquired Mrs. Fell 
is helping with the needed-NATS 
planning. 

William Hargrave, well-beloved 
Baritone (formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and now 


at Ft. Worth sang the Elijaah role ' 


in a performance of this oratorio at 
Oklahoma Baptist University of 
Shawnee, where Dr. Warren Angel 
is Dean of the College of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Hargrave sang a concert in 
Mississippi College during early 
May. He sang his faculty recital 
at Howard Payne College during 
the College Music Festival on May 
6. Mary Edith Loyd served as ac- 
companist for the latter recital. 
Howard Hartman, a young sing- 
er from Houston, has sung himself 
into national prominence by mak- 
ing good each successive step up 
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the ladder all the way from Hotel 
Rice in Houston to important as- 
signments in New York. 

Arthur Gerry, prominent as a 
singer and teacher in New York, 
recently delivered the address to 
the membership of the newly or- 
ganized Chapter of NATS in Bos- 
ton. 

Piatigorsky recently gave the 
first Boston performance of the 
Violincello Concerto No. 1 by Mil- 
haud. He was introduced by Dr. 
Sergei Koussevitzky. 

Dr. Homer F. Springfield, Pres- 
ident of the Southern College of 
Fine Arts in Houston spent the 
greater portions of March and April 
in New York with one of his stu- 
dents who had successfully com- 
peted in a recent national contest 
for young pianists. 

Hans Barth, celebrated teacher 
of Piano, will conduct two normal 
courses for Piano teachers in Chi- 
cago at the Little Theater of the 
Chicago Musical College August 
2-12. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Berryman 
of Omaha, Nebraska, have ended 
a most successful year of teaching 
with two pupils playing with 
orchestras, several making concert 
tours in nearby states, and with 
three winning University scholar- 
ships. 

Dr. Leroy Campbell made a long 
lecture tour during March discus- 
sing the highlights of his many 
European Tours in their relation- 
ship to Music Education. 

Professor Judson Eldridge of 
Philadelphia has very effectively 
described music as Sane and Un- 
sane in an article which he has 
presented SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN for a future publica- 
tion. 

Bernice Frost is scheduled to 
give instruction in Piano and Piano 
Education at Juilliard including 
July 5- August 12. 

Gladys Stein, pupil of Dr. Clar- 
ence Adler, was engaged for a 
series of recitals on FM Station 
WABEF during April. 

E. Robert Schmitz held his sec- 
ond Master class in Piano in the 
city of San Francisco July 2 - Aug- 
ust 12. A capacity attendance is 
reported. 





Thos. Noble MacBurney, Fine 
Arts Building of Chicago, reports 
one of the greatest seasons of his 
life during 1948-49. His Class for 
the summer represents students 
from more than half of the states 
of the United States. 

Barre Hill, Artist Teacher of the 
American Conservatory of Chicago, 
has enjoyed a heavy schedule dur- 
ing the past school year. 

Chase Baromeo, Professor of 
Voice in the University of Texas, 
will spend the summer vacationing 
at his summer home in Canada. 

Sergei Tarnowsky, Pianist- 
Teacher of Chicago, reports one 
of his greatest seasons at De Paul 
University School of Music, where 
they have more than three-hundred 
music majors. 

Homer G. Mowe, vice-president 
of NATS, is relieving the president, 
Richard DeYoung of Chicago, of 
some of the details of running the 
office while Mr. DeYoung takes 
a needed rest. 

Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean of 
the School of Fine Arts of Texas 
Christian University in Ft. Worth, 
expects to complete their million- 
dollar Fine Arts Building for the 
opening of the fall semester. 

John Seagle, Director of the fa- 
mous Seagle Colony, founded twen- 
ty-six years ago by his father, an- 
nounces the session this summer as 
extending from July 1 - August 25. 
He has a staff of eleven teachers. 

Louis Persinger, eminent violin- 
ist and pedagogue, has been se- 
cured for the summer session of 
Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs. 

Mrs. Henry Hadley, Secretary 
of the National Association of 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors, announces that the Annual 
Reception for the membership of 
the association was given by the 
officers and board of directors at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on May 
16. Gian Carlo Menotti and Tom 
Scott were on the program for the 
evening. 

Edgar Schofield, distinguished 
authority on singing and teaching 
of singing in New York City, 
writes: ‘I commend the excellency 
of SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN to both student and teach- 
er. 

Earle Spicer, Baritone of New 

(continued on page 32) 
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Niessing 
(continued from page 10) 

I could continue in this way and 
mention many names of composers, 
who, in several ways, have con- 
tributed to creative musical art in 
Oscar van Hemel, Jan Felderhof, 
Hugo Godron and the still very 
youthful Jurriaan Andriessen. How- 
ever, I think that this little enu- 
meration has shown that the Dutch 
music does count still in European 
musical life. 

The revival of our music how- 
ever did not restrict itself to com- 
position, but was related to all the 
facets of musical life. For it was 
again on November 3, 1888, that 
a new-born orchestra, called the 
Concertgegouw Orkest, gave its 
first public concert. I don’t think 
it is necessary to dwell on the rep- 
utation, which this orchestra en- 
joys not only in its native country 
but all over the world. For as I 
hope in America too, people know 
what conductors like Willem Kes, 
Willem Mengelberg and Eduard 
van Bieum, the present conductor, 
have made out of this orchestra. 
You must not believe, however, 
that Holland was contented with 
one orchestra only, even if this has 
a world-wide reputation. On the 
contrary, beside the Concertge- 
bouw orchestra’ several other 
orchestras came to the front, some 
of which rose to much more than 
local importance, yes, even to in- 
ternational fame. The Resident 
Orchestra from The Hague (con- 
ductor Frits Schuurman, leader 
Adolphe Poth) obtained great suc- 
cesses, not only under direction of 
its own conductor, but also under 
Toscanini, Barbirolli, Scherchen, 
Szell, Schneevoigt, and Bernstein, 
in Holland as well as in other coun- 
tries (England, Belgium, France, 
etc.). The Rotterdam Philharmonic 
Orchestra, (conductor Eduard Flip- 
se, leader Salvatore Tomasso) ob- 
tained a unique reputation as inter- 
preter of the contemporary music. 
Also the orchestras of Utrecht, 
(conductor Willem van Otterloo), 
Haarlem (conductor Kees Hart- 
velt), Arnhem (conductor Jaap 
Spaanderman), Groningen (con- 
ductor Kor Kuiler), and Maastricht 
(conductor Paul Hupperts) are all 
mentioned with respect not only as 
local but also as Dutch orchestras. 

But the end isn't in sight as far 
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as the orchestras in our country is 
concerned, for dilettantism too has 
its orchestras. A great many of 
them play regularly in concerts, 
both the easy repertoire and the 
high-class literature. | remember a 
very good Rotterdam amateur- 
orchestra, which, under the direc- 
tion of Toon Verhey, gave a very 
fine interpretation of Bruckner’s 
third symphony. Another field of 
dilettantism is The Dutch amateur- 
choir which is said to constitute 
the best choir singing in the world. 
There is hardly any town or vil- 
lage in Holland, which hasn't its 
own amateur-choir. Big towns like 
Amsterdam regularly have choir- 
concerts, which must be reckoned 
among the great events of every 
season. An example is the yearly 
performance of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion in Naarden, now- 
adays under direction of Anton 
van der Horst, who has obtained 
a great reputation all over Europe. 

It goes without saying that the 
radio too has a great share in our 
musical life. Many foreigners are 
quite astonished when they hear 
that a small country like Holland 
has not less than five broadcasting- 
corporations, each of them with a 
special ‘colour’: a neutral one 
(A.V.R.O.), a Roman Catholic one 
(K.R.O.), two Protestant ones 
(N.C.R.V. and V.P.R.O.) and a 
“Labour” one (V.A.R.A.). For- 
merly these four B. C.’s had their 
own orchestras, but after the recent 
war, the Radio Philharmonic 
Orchestra (condutor Albert van 
Raalte) was started, a big orches- 
tra, that plays alternately for the 
different corporations and in ‘the 
programs, which are organized for 
the corporations together. 


Much attention is also paid to 
musical education in Holland. Pro- 
fessional training is given by sev- 
eral conservatories. In our capitol 
Amsterdam, the Amsterdam Con- 
servatory is situated in one of the 
new parts of the town. The direc- 
tor is Willem Andriessen, one of 
the best - known Dutch concert- 
pianists, brother of the already- 
mentioned Hendrik Andriessen, 
who is director of the Utrecht Con- 
servatory. The Amsterdam Con- 
servatory has a most brilliant staff 
of teachers, some of them with 
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world-wide reputations, such as 
Anna el Tour, the famous concert- 
singer. Well-known is its opera- 
class, in which a great many young 
vocalists are taught the art of dra- 
matic singing. Many of them found 
their places in the foremost ranks 
of the Amsterdam Opera. 

The Amsterdam Conservatory is 
the first school of music with a 
special class for the training of stu- 
dents who want to devote them- 
selves to the difficult work of the 
critic. Up till now musical criti- 
cism in Holland was _ generally 
practiced by journalists, musicians 


and musical scholars, for a special 
course for criticism did not yet 
exist. It is to be hoped that other 
conservatories, among which the 
important Royal Conservatory at 
The Hague (Director Sem Dres- 
den) and the Rotterdam ‘“Toon- 
kunst" (Director John Daniskas), 
will soon follow. 

One of our newest gains is the 
course for those who want to be- 
come musical teachers at schools. 
In the past musical teaching at 
schools has been but scarcely prac- 
ticed and it was totally unorgan- 
ized. However, stimulated by the 
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fine results, which were to be seen 
abroad, Holland has hurried to 
work off its arrears and it is to 
be hoped that the Dutch “‘spes pa- 
triae’’ will prove to be grateful. 

I should like to tell my readers 
more, much more about musical 
life in Holland, about the interna- 
tional festivals at Scheveningen, 
about our famous soloists in the 
different musical domains, about 
house-music, student - choirs and 
orchestras, the wind and brass- 
bands, but it is far too much to 
describe in one short article. I do 
hope, however, that even in these 
few lines I have succeeded in show- 
ing that Holland is, no more or no 
less than England, a ‘‘land without 
music’’ as it seemed to be after 
the great Sweelinck’s death, but a 
“Merrie Holland,” in which musi- 
cal culture has risen to a height 
that reminds us of the famous an- 
cestors of our “Golden Age.” 

- * 
Hier 


(continued from page 11) 





allow this place that is rightfully 
called a work-shop to lose its value. 
Someday the financial foundation 
so badly needed now will be laid. 
Those who love the Colony and 
the wonderful littke woman who 
brought it into being are trying 
today more than ever before to 
bring the needs of the place to the 
sympathy of the American people, 
so that these years of Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell's life may be lightened by 
the thought that the American peo- 
ple do want to have a share in the 
continuance of this great plan. 

With these thoughts in mind as 
the twilight of the day approaches, 
the Lady of Hillcrest herself comes 
out to greet us. A long line of 
motor cars has been passing her 
door all day and as she sits down 
for a few moments of rest, another 
car rounds the bend and a delega- 
tion from Texas has arrived! With 
a never failing sense of hospitality, 
our hostess greets the newcomers 
as though they were the first guests 
to arrive, and as they move about 
the music room, trying to imagine 
the years when MacDowell worked 
there, we hear their words of praise 
and admiration for the spirit of the 
frail littke woman who has carried 
out her husband's wish. 

Six o'clock and dinner at Colony 
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Hall. The scene is never the same 


—one evening everyone seems to 
be gay—a playwright has finished 
his last act and feels like celebrat- 
ing. The painters and composers 
lay aside their worries and share 
his mood. Perhaps he will be per- 
suaded to read his play. Then we 
gather around the fire, logs are 
brought in, and the evening be- 
longs to the theatre. Another eve- 
ning, the problems of work will not 
wait for the next day and one after 
another lapses into silence. The 
beauty of it is that one is in an 
atmosphere of understanding and 
feels free to be gay or sad. The 
friends one makes here are real 
friends and often give just the word 
of encouragement one needs at a 
critical point. 

So the day comes to a close often 
with music in the beautiful library, 
a gift to the Colony. Music of 
Bach, of Monteverdi, and of the 
moderns, music which seems more 
wonderful because of the stillness 
of the place. Mount Monadnock 
in the distance, stars shining in the 
clear sky, the crisp air blowing in 
as a late comer opens the door, 
the shadows as the firelight leaps 
and falls, music and a last poem 
read as the embers die out. 


So—A day in the Peterborough 
Woods. A whippoorwill sings at 
your window his never-ending 
song. He may put you to sleep, but 
more often he doesn’t. An hour 
for thought before sleep comes isn't 
a bad idea when one has no worry- 
ing thoughts of the morrow to whip 
one into a wide-awake mood. The 
fairy god-mother has thought of 
everything for our comfort. She 
never forgot the few needs her hus- 
band had: quiet, solitude, plain food 
and a good night's sleep. 


The Log Cabin deep in the woods 
was the first studio. There is a 
spirit in the Peterborough Woods 
that makes itself felt sooner or later. 
It makes one grateful for this op- 
portunity to work, it challenges 
one to do his best, it spells the 
word that means America — the 
word Opportunity. The dream that 
came true in the building of the 
MacDowell Colony was the dream 
of one who did not have this op- 
portunity. The few summers he 
had in the Peterborough Woods 
were like heaven to him. When 
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he was taken from this world, he 
begged to have his wish carried 
out—that other workers in the 
field of art might have a quiet place 
to work, freed from the anxiety of 
every-day life. His wish has been 
fulfilled. Many artists say they 
have done their best work at the 
MacDowell Colony. When their 
studios have to go to the younger 
generation, they try to create con- 
ditions for work as they exist at 
Peterborough. One has learned 


how to work, so the Peterborough 
idea spreads through the country. 
The Colony belongs to everyone 








who loves it and has helped to keep 
it alive. The children who have 
filled their Log Cabin banks with 
pennies, and the parents and teach- 
ers who have helped with their 
sympathy and their dollars have a 
share in it. In this, the 87th anni- 
versary year of MacDowell's birth, 
this expression of American ideal- 
ism is a heartening thought. We 
may well be proud of this achieve- 
ment. May we all some day visit 
this shrine of American Art and 
have the joy of knowing that we 
have had a share in making Mac- 


(continued on page 28) 
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DR. CLARENCE ADLER AND GLADYS STEIN 
Telephone calls and letters of praise showered in on Gladys Stein, the 
young pianist who made her radio debut over Station WABF recently. 
Here Miss Stein is pictured with her teacher, Dr. Clarence Adler, 336 
Central Park West, New York City. 
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(continued from page 13) 
movies. People criticize Jose Iturbi 
and say he has commercialized his 
art. | am convinced that his influ- 
ence has done more than any other 
factor in America to inspire boys 
and girls with the desire to perfect 
their piano technique. A choice seat 
at a piano recital given by a really 
great artist and where it was pos- 
sible to watch the hands of the 
artist, used to be the privilege of 
comparatively few people. Now, in 
every little village in America, 
through the magic of the movies, 
any boy or girl can watch the 
hands of Mr. Iturbi, as he plays 
Chopin, Liszt and Debussy. They 
have caught the vision of the joy 
and satisfaction which comes from 
a complete mental mastery of one’s 
physical being, the mastery which 
an athlete or a great artist pos- 
sesses and in a lesser degree they 
are working hard to attain it. The 
piano teachers of America owe to 
Jose Iturbi an endless debt of grati- 
tude. He has done for them what 
they never could have done for 
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themselves. 

A number of years ago there 
was published in Harpers Maga- 
zine an article entitled “The Twi- 
light of the Concert Gods.” The 
author was convinced that the age 
of great pianist was closing and 
that there would be no new names 
to take the place of the Liszts, the 
Paderewskis and the Rachmanni- 
noffs. Among the thousands of 
boys and girls in America today, 
who are so joyfully practicing 
Bach Fugues, Beethoven Sonatas 
and Chopin Etudes, the rank and 
file of them will become the concert 
goers of tomorrow, men and women 
who will find their greatest joy in 
an hour spent each evening at their 
pianos. However, among all these 
thousands it is inevitable that some 
really great artists will be devel- 
oped and the great music of all the 
ages will not lack for great players 
to interpret it. 

* 

Please mention the 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
when writing to our 
advertisers. 
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(continued from page 17) 
endings are different, while in 
poetry the ends of the line rhyme. 

If a pupil keeps up this type of 
memorizing, a little new work 
planned out carefully at each les- 
son, they usually read more flu- 
ently after two or three years than 
the pupil who has drilled on the 
names of notes and has not thought 
of the music in phrases. The rhythm 
can be worked out in the same 
way. Most pieces have a rhythmic 
pattern that can be worked out by 
memorizing a phrase at a time. For 
instance, in teaching the dotted 
eighth followed by a sixteenth, a 
simple piece with the tango rhythm 
in the bass is good. There are some 
of these pieces that use only the 
tonic and dominant seventh chords 
in the bass and the pupil can mem- 
orize two measures in the left hand 
and be ready to play the left hand 
for perhaps 16 measures while | 
play the melody. 

In the public - school - teaching, 
pupils learn to recognize words and 
groups of words first and gradu- 
ally they are taught the sounds for 
each letter. It should be the same 
in music. The pupil is more inter- 
ested if he begins to memorize a 
pretty piece at the first lesson. 
Nearly all beginning books have 
at least one or two little pieces in 
the back and there are many sim- 
ple, interesting pieces in sheet mu- 
sic than can be used for memory 
work while the pupil is gradually 
learning the essentials of reading 
music. 

One of the best helps in this 
method is the annual audition of 
the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers. We have to travel 40 miles to 
get to an audition center, but most 
of my pupils plan to go each year. 
It is not hard to get the young be- 
ginners to play a ten piece pro- 
gram from memory because it is 
easier for them to memorize than 
to read; but sometimes a few years 
later when they are much better 
readers and are being called on to 
play accompaniments for singers or 
instrumentalists, they find it easier 
to read than to memorize. Some- 
times they struggle through and 
register for a ten piece program in 
order to keep on the National Hon- 
or Roll and other times they drop 
down to a shorter memorized pro- 
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gram or try the Social Music Test 
which calls for one memorized 
piece and a test on playing songs 
with the music suitable for accom- 
panying or group singing. As a 
rule the pupils who have acquired 
a small repertoire of memorized 
classics, when they reach this stage 
of being called upon for accom- 
panying, find that they can mem- 
orize a few more good pieces each 
year and use some of the review 
pieces to make a balanced ten piece 
program. 

When a new pupil comes to me 
as a fair reader but poor in mem- 
orizing, I take a new piece that 
has not been studied and analyze 
a phrase at a time and teach mem- 
orizing at each lesson. I ask the 
pupil not to go on with the piece 
at home, except to drill on the part 
memorized at the lesson, if I think 
he will be likely to go back to the 
old habit of reading instead of 
of memorizing. At the same time I 
give that pupil plenty of material 
for new readings so that he will 
not lose his ability for sight read- 
ing. 


PUPILS AND GRAND-PUPILS 
WIN 

Carl M. Roeder, author of “Lib- 

eration and Deliberation in Piano 

Technic” continues to turn out 

prize-winning pianists in his Car- 





negie Hall Studio. He says, “No 
higher tribute can be paid to the 
teacher than: ‘He hath opened mine 
eyes. The teacher's job is to turn 
on the light.” This could be said 
of Dean Roeder himself, and is 
said by his pupils, and his pupils’ 
pupils, who might be called his 
“grandpupils’ and who, in turn, 
are winners of national prizes of 
consequence. 


AUTHOR OF PIANORANGING 
PRACTICAL AND ORIGINAL 
Edward John McGinley is the 
only person outside the Waring 
organization to hold classes at Fred 
Waring Work Shop, Shawnee, 
Pennsylvania, (near Delaware 
Water Gap). The School sessions 
are held at Worthington Hall on 
a private lake a mile from the fa- 
mous Shawnee Inn. All the War- 
ing boadcasts in the summer orig- 
inated there. Seven-hundred teach- 
ers and other professional musi- 
cians attended Mr. McGinley’s 
classes. He lectured from three to 
five, nine to eleven at night, and 
beyond to exhaustion, whereupon 
Mr. McGinley’s only way of dis- 
missing the class was by saying, 
“Please, let's go to bed for we 
must all get up at six-thirty.”’ 
Mr. McGinley spoke with great 
conviction at the opening session 
of the Piano Teachers Congress at 





Steinway Hall, New York, on 
“Social Music and its Legitimate 
Place in the Teacher's Curricu- 
lum, stressing how important it is 
for every piano pupil to meet the 
demands of his community for some 
fundamentals of improvisation and 
ready adaptation of current songs, 
hymns and patriotic music, as well 
as being familiar with the classic 
repertoire. His original work in 
“Pianoranging’ was well received 
by Congress members. “Chords at 
the Keyboard” is for ‘anyone over 
ten years of age who plays the 
piano and who has a brief elemen- 
tary knowledge of major triads and 
notations.’ It is designed to “‘lead to 
direct action at the keyboard,” and 
is comprehensive and practical, not 
vague and theoretical. It leads to 
“the art of creating and performing 
effective piano arrangements.” 


“SO YOU WANT TO BE 
A CONCERT PIANIST” 

A famous manager had given 
audition to the fourth ambitious 
person that week. 

“So you want to be a concert 
pianist,” he said to a gifted young 
lady from the South, pretty as a 
picture. She could play, too, or she 
would not have so much as reached 
his office. 

“You are up against the greatest 
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Edgar Schofield, Teacher of Singing, with his students in his Steinway Hall Studios, New York 
City. Mr. Schofield, who has been on the faculty of the Juilliard School of Music for the past five 
years and is a teacher of national reputation will open vocal studios in California this September 


where he plans to reside permanently. 


houssevitzky 
(continued from page 12) 
ble bass bow which is grasped fist- 
wise. But his instrument gave an 
especial color of its own to these 
tones and could likewise descend 
into richer depths with equal subt- 
lety. While making recital tours 


he attracted the attention of Arthur 
Nikisch and played under that con- 
ductor as soloist with the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra to the as- 
tonishment of the audiences which 
had never heard anything of the 
sort. It was in 1908 that he first 
took up the conductor's baton, but 
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for years to come he did not neg- 
lect his bass. 

In the midst of his second season 
as the Boston Symphony conduc- 
tor (February 1926) he received 
an honorary degree from Brown 
University and responded by play- 
ing the double bass for the first 
time in this country. He gave his 
first public recital in Symphony 
Hall October 4, 1927, and another 
in Carnegie Hall in the ensuing 
season. He was described, not as 
the best living virtuoso of the dou- 
ble bass, but as the only one within 
memory who had developed the 
instrument into the highest realm 
of the individual musicianship. 

After 1929 Koussevitzky's ardu- 
ous duties as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra compelled him re- 
gretfully to lay aside the bass 
which to be played to his own sat- 
isfaction exacted many hours of 
constant practice. Koussevitzky as 
master artist of the double bass be- 
came from that moment a legend. 
At that time, however, he made 
several recordings for the Victor 
Company, and these alone preserve 
what may now almost be called a 
lost art. * 


National Guild 
(continued from page 27) 
competition this country has ever 
seen. The European-trained young- 
sters have had double thirds fed 
them in their bottles, and flying 
octaves in their diapers. They are 
natural fire-eaters, used to being 
crowded, underfed, and cold. They 
have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose and they go all-out to 

succeed. 

“Only the utmost practical sense 
can save our own more conserva- 
tively brought-up American talent. 
Notice, I say utmost practical sense 

. not more talent . . . Americans 
have plenty of talent . . . but it takes 
the agility of a tight-rope walker, 
deep-sea diver, Wall-Street broker, 
and rodeo bronco-buster to carry on 
in the New World musical World. 

“If you can take it, you may 
make it!” 





* 
Hier 

(continued from page 25) 
Dowell's dream a reality. 
“A house of dreams untold 
It looks out over the whispering 

tree tops 

And faces the setting sun.’ 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING JUNE 


BAND 
American Holiday—Cailliet 5.00 8.00 EV 
Concerto—Rimsky-Korsakov-Fittelberg 

with Clar. Solo 6.50 9.00 OME 
Chorale & Folk Tune— 

Chesnokov-Meretta (Class B-C) 3.50 5.50 OME 
Down by the Station—Arr. Lang 

(with Chorus) 1.25 Mil 
Eldorado — Caneva 2.00 3.00 MPH 
Field Day March—Khachaturian-Piket 3.00 5.00 OME 
Hallelujah — Youmans-Schoenfeld 1.00 MPH 
It's Tulip Time in Holland— 

Whiting-Schoenfeld 1.00 MPH 
Nobleman — Caneva 1.00 MPH 
O'Life with Splendor—Grieg—Cailliet 3.00 5.00 EV 
Youth Marches On — Frangkiser 1.00 Pro 

BOOKS 
Classic Concerto for Organ & Piano—Spwerby 3.00 HWG 
Music Recognition Test—Jones Pa. pt. 1.25 

Blanks-Pt. 1 & 2 ea. 1.50 CF 
My Music Reading Book—Binkley 60 Mil 
Second Book of Bar Work—Baum (Dance Book) 

Studies in the Positions for Violin—Paulson 
Bk. 1 1.00 - Bk. 2 .75 Pro 
CHORAL 
April Sunday Morn—Bovet SSA .16 MPH 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot, The— Purvis SATB 1.25 EV 
By the Light of the Silvery Moon— 
Edwards-Stafford TTB .16 MPH 


Child Was Born in Bethlehem, A—Lundquist SATB 
Christmas Hymn, A—Bush SATB 

Forward to Christ—O'’Hara—MacLean TTBB .20 MPH 
Hag, The — Phillips SSAA 25 CF 


I Got a Key to the Kingdom—Weaver TTBB .15 CCB 
I Got My Sword in My Hand—Weaver TTBB _.15 CCB 
I Got Shoes—Swift SAB 15 Pro 
I Saw Three Candles Burning Bright (Christmas)— 

Parrish SSAA A Cappella .18 MPH 


In My Merry Oldsmobile—Edwards-Wood SATB .18 MPH 
Jesus Sleeping in the Manger — Davis SAB 
Little David Play on Your Harp— 


Weaver TTBB .15 CCB 
Lord's Prayer, The—Moragan SSATB 15 Pro 
Malaguena Lecuona-Warnick .25 Mar 
My Prayer for Today—Arr. Stafford .15 MPH 
New Burying Ground—Weaver TTBB jI2 CAD 


New Rounds on Old Rhymes—Cates 50 OME 
O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing—Gillette SATB 
O' Life with Splendor—Grieg-Cailliet 

SATB (with Band Acc.) 16 EV 
O' Life with Splendor—Grieg-Cailliet 


SSAA (with Band Acc.) 16 EV 
O Night Serene and Hollowed (Christmas)— 

Bovet SATB A Cappella .20 MPH 
O Saving Victim — Fitchthorn—SATB 16 OD 
Once Upon a Time—Bovet SSA .18 MPH 
Out of the Depths—Van Hulse SATB .18 MPH 


Riders in the Sky—Jones-Pitcher TTBB SATB .20 Mor 
Since Singing is so Good a Thing—Katz 


SAB A Cappella .25 OME 
Students March Song—Romberg-Stafford TBB .20 MPH 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Weaver TTBB 15 CCB 
Teach Me, O God—Frangkiser SATB 15 Pro 
Toll De Bell, Angel—Weaver TTBB .15 CCB 
Tumbling Hair — Mennub SSA - ee 
Where'er You Walk—Handel Andersen TTBB 
Wilderness, The—-Matthews SATB  Motet 25 EV 
What Will Love Do—Phillips SSAA ee y 
Within Our Arbor Green in May— 

Le Jeune-Zipper SATB A Cappella .25 Mar 

INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
Concerto—Rimsk y-Korsakov—Fittelberg Clar./Pa. 2.00 OME 
Duo—Szalowski ‘FI. /Clar. 2.00 OME 
Duo — Fitelberg V/Cello 2.00 OME 


Embraceable You — Gershwin-Sears eh .60 MPH 
Embraceable You — Gershwin-Wood 75 MPH 
Esquisse, Op. 7 Cherepnine-Schoenbach 


Bassoon/Pa. 1.00 OME 
Esquisse, Op. 7a Cherepnine-Schoenbach 

Bassoon /Pa. .65 OME 
Latin Dance—Lawner Clar./Pa......0000000000.-.. 75 CF 
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Marimba Capers—Caneva Xylophone or 


Marimba/Pa. .75 MPH 
Monologue — Yardumian Violin Solo 60 EV 
Reverie—DiBiasi Violin-Viola-Cello 

and Piano Solo 60 CF 
Sonatina — Szalawski Clar./Pa. 2.00 OME 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!—Herbert-Sears Tr./Pa. .60 MPH 
Vale of Song—Rolfe V/Pa. . 

Windsor Melody, The—Gay V/Pa. Cello/Pa. 1.00 Mil 
INSTRUMENTAL DUETS 

Sonatina — Fitelberg 2 Violins 1.50 OME 
INSTRUMENTAL TRIOS 

Dream of Oiwen—Williams-Edwards 

Violin, Cello & Pa. 1.25 Mil 

Windsor Melody, The Violin, Cello & Pa. 1.25 Mil 

INSTRUMENTAL QTTE. 

Humorous Scherzo, Op. 12 No. 9—Prokofieff 2.00 OME 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 
Capriccio—Fitelberg Fl. Ob. Cl. Bb Cl. Tromb 

or Bassoon OME 

ORCHESTRA 
Cuban Holiday—Phillips-Hanmer 4.00 6.00 8.00 Mil 
ORGAN 
Scherzo — Salvador 1.00 MPH 


Windsor Melody, The—Gay 75 Mil 
ORGAN (Hammond) 
Kiss in the Dark, A—Herbert-Cronham 


.60 MPH 
My Isle of Golden Dreams—Blaufuss-Cronham .60 MPH 
My Wild Irish Rose—Olcott-Cronham .60 MPH 


PIANO SOLOS 
Cradle Song — Brahms-Strimer .35 Pro 


Danse de la Nymphe—DeHarrack Gr. 3 1.00 OME 
El Burrito—Biddle 
Enchanted Boatmen — Strimer .35 Pro 
Gloria — Coppinger 50 CF 
Godchild — Wallington 75 Mil 
Happy Soldier, The—Brown 35 
High School Cadets — Sousa 40 Mar 
Hop Scotch—Gay 
Little Perlude — Van Nort 35 Mil 
Lullaby to a Doll—La Monaca 35 EV 
March of the Dolls—La Monaca 35 EV 
Mr. Bass Meets Miss Treble—Montague 
Moment Musical—Schubert-Strimer-Paul 35 Pro 
Mountain Meadows — Rodgers 
Organ Grinder, The—Scarmolin 35 Pro 
Parachute Jumper, The — Donato 
Pink Music Box—Strimer .35 Pro 
Prelude and Chorale—Yardumian 50 EV 
Rolling Stone, A—Scarmolin .35 Pro 
Running Smoothly — Steiner 75 EV 
Slumber Serenade — Strimer .35 Pro 
Stitch in Time, A—Scarmolin .35 Pro 
Swinging — Van Nort 35 Mil 
Waltz of the Dolls—La Monaca 30 EV 
PIANO DUETS 
Arkansas Traveler — Scarmolin 75 Pro 
Ay, Ay, Ay,—Scarmolin 50 Pro 
Gupsy Dance — Scarmolin .75 Pro 
Habenera Bizet-Marlin 75 Pro 
Home on the Range—Scarmolin 50 Pro 
Pizzicato Polka — Strauss-Marlin 75 Pro 
Short'nin’ Bread — Scarmolin 75 Pro 
TWO PIANOS—4 HANDS 
Cordoba—Lecuona—Carta-Cabiati 1.00 Mar 
Poinciana — Simon-Carta-Cabiati 1.00 Mar 
PIANO COLLECTIONS 
Souvenir Album from “Carnegie Hall” 75 OME 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Eileen — Fine F 50 MPH 
Funicoli-Funicola! — Giannini 75 EV 
Holy City, The—Adams Low Med. High 50 Pro 
La Voz De Mi Violin—Stone Med. ; 50 OME , 
Laughing Song — Paxson Med. 60 CF 
Marechiare — Tosti-Giannini 70 EV 
Star of the East—Kennedy High 35 Pro 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 


AMARILLO 


CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 
EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 

Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 
aminer and State Director of Music, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 

MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 

ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 


CANYON 

BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 
State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


COLUMBUS 
MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 


DALLAS 


BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
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DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
Elm. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 


Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and “The Child Voice.”” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 

BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice: Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
fessor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Teacher, 
Concert Pianist, and Accompanist. Char- 
ter member NGPT. 2211 West Mag- 


nolia. 





LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. Permanent 
certificate by Texas State Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Accredited to teach vocal and 
instrumental music. 1801 Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 


BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, 
ment of Music, 
College. Mus. D. 


BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 
MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 


Depart- 
Texas Technological 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 
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SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances in programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SEGUIN 


STEIN, Gertrude, E—B.M., B.S. Ed., 
Ph. D. Director, Dept. of Music, Texas 
Lutheran College. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 
MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 


ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 


S.—School 


of Piano, 


VICTORIA 
TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


CALIFORNIA 

CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conser- 
vatory of Music, 518 17th Street, Oak- 
land. 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 


of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, De Paul University. De Young 
Studios, 721 N. Michigan Ave. 


JULY 1949 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 


IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
Voice, 609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South 
Michigan Ave. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 


ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent’’ (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Piano. 


Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of 
Piano and Harmony. 247 North Fre- 
mont, Romeo. 


MISSOURI 
SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 


gressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 
Mexico. 


ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 


WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 

heory. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 


WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 


NEBRASKA 
BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 
Summit. 


SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 


sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A.., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 


LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 


NEW YORK 
ADLER, Clarence Teacher of Piano. 
336 Central Park West, New York City. 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 


American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 


ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 


National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12ist St., New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 

YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir. 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 


Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 

TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 


Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Head Music De- 
partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 


UTAH 


CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 
389 N. University Ave., Provo. 


WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Faungil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. 
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lery Exhibition of Salon Prints in 
Kansas City, he was almost as tri- 
umphant as though he had played 
a concerto with Toscanini. 
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WHEN YOUR MUSIC’S GAMBLEIZED 


You'll wonder why you didn't “see us” earlier — once you've experienced the 
convenience, the outright economy and satisfaction of securing the MUSIC of ALL 
PUBLISHERS from us — GAMBLEIZED.* 


You'll be surprised and immensely pleased with the speed and quality of Gamble 
Service — wherever you are. 


* 
You'll be delighted with our Approval Selections too — selectigns made by experts 
from our large, comprehensive stocks. 

+ 
*Bound for permanence with the Gamble Hinge — the hinge that adds years of life to your 
music — eliminates lost pages, torn backs — costs pennies and saves dollars. Write for 
FREE circular ‘‘ALL ABOUT AMBLEIZING.’’ 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 S. Wabash Avenue 





Chicago 4, Illinois 

















SING. ons--DANCE 


Fun with Folk Music! 


SING AND DANCE 


The folk dance is having a tremendous up- eg Y 
swing from coast to coast. This book takes ‘ 
an old-time recreation and brings it up-to-date. 
With it you can start a group in school, camp, FS 
or any social gathering and thus provide one of the 
in which music can be used in recreational activity. 
Singing while dancing is the fun-provoking activity featured. Attractive accom 
paniments are provided. Complete words and music for 38 different dances are 
given. They’re simple and quickly taught. Unique, easy-to-follow instructions are 
provided for each dance. A grand collection! $1.25, postpaid. 


SONGS OF THE HILLS AND PLAINS 


Catchy American folk songs, selected primarily for their singability and usefulness. 
To the melodies have been added occasional parts or descants; and to all, color- 
ful accompaniments. Specific suggestions for singing the songs and for dramatiz 
ing some of them are included. Novel program material! 60 cents, postpaid. 
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most enjoyable ways 


Copies will be sent on approval to music educators. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


434 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
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his concert programs which, of it- 
self, commends him as a fine artist. 

John Carre, of Chicago Conser- 
vatory, eminent pianist, composer 
and teacher, returned as adjudica- 
tor of auditions to Southern Cali- 
fornia under auspieces of the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers 
again this spring. This makes his 
third assignment as national judge 
in this area within a period of seven 
years. 

Announcement has just been re- 
ceived that Dr. Maurice Dumesnil 
held a_ highly - successful Master 
Class at Limestone College in Gaff- 
ney, South Carolina. J. Wilgus 
Eberly is director of the Depart- 
ment of Music in this college. 


* 





If you have a friend who would be 
interested in the Southwestern Musician, 
submit his name for a free copy. 


William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
Musicologist - Lecturer - Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
|| National Association Teachers Singing 
|| TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Denton, Texas 
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The Combined Choirs of Howard Payne College, Tarleton State College, and. Brownwood High School with Woodrow Wall as Con- 


ductor, presented Fred E. Eggert’s LOVE DIVINE in Mims Auditorium in Brownwood as the conclusion to the Music Festival sched- 
uled at Howard Payne College May 1-7. 











DR. H. GRADY HARLAN, Director 

Cecil Baker, Bob Jones, Mary Ellen Hardin, Mrs. Zella Jo Delmar, Raymond Moores, James Hopkins, 
| | Jimmy Dean, Biddie Wilson, LaVerne Sykes, Lewis R. Lancaster. Cliff Pedersen, Milton Shirley, Bar- 
bara French, Mrs. C. D. Pedersen, Mary Ann Wall — Dratch, Wanda Prince Van Stone, L. S. 
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| Penny, James W. Bennett, Frances Dennis, Miss Kathryn Murray, Albert McElfresh, Betty Wilson, Don 
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lyn Seymour, William H. Booth, Doris Moeller, Cl Eddi ine, Luther 
| I Norve 1 Welch, B. Langston, Bernay Cash Je Majors, Mrs. Clyde Majors, Carl Elder 
HT Mary Lea Henderson, Frances Smith, Young Tucl W : Roberts 
TARLETON STATE COLLEGE CHOIR 
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re N fartin Luker ITO kins, Bob Walk- 
lit 1, Lewis Ligon, Steve n Leatherwood 
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BROWNWOOD HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR 
vada DOROTHY McINTOSH, Director 
Hy Nancy Anderson, Gene Bartholomew, Joan Blake, Gail Burton, Jane Evans, Sue Flaherty, Mickey Henley, 
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Address: Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
| Box 235 
Brownwood, Texas 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL. D. G. G. Dickey, M. A. Zz. T. Huff. Ph. D. 
President of College Registrar of College Dean of College 





J. H. Shelton, B. S. Dorothy Cox, M. A. Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Business Manager Dean of Women Dean of Men 
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Jan. 21-1949 


Mr. Irl Allison 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Austin, Texas. 


Dear Irli:- 


Let me congratulate you upon yet another fine achievement. 


I have just receivd in the morning mail your postcard re 
the MUSICAL COURIER and the National Teachers Guild. 

You have covered much territory since the days in Abilene 
when I first met you and when your dreams of National 
Auditions were being formulated. 


A worthy project, started under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances during the great depression, has proven its merit. 
I realize only too well the indefatigable effort and sacrifice 
on your part which was necessary to bring this result about. 
Your head certainly is worthy of a laurel wreath, and your 
name occupies "number one" place on my list of 'go-getters' 
in the musical world. 


Everyone is aware that friendly rivalry is the best possible 
means of spurring pupils to maximum effort. The proceedure has 
its effect, as a matter of fact, upon teacher as well as pupil. 
The plan, now accepted nationally, not only stimulates interest 
in piano on the part of students but welds together, vicariously, 


teachers all over America. 
More power to you and may your torch never grow dim! 


Let's hope our trails may cross in the near future so that we 
may sit down and have a good talk over ‘old times’. 


My regards to yourself and family, and best wishes for continued 
success in the big job you have handled so wisely and well. 


Sincerely as always, 


<6 eon 


To Know More About the Guild, Write 


rm 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHER 
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